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IS THIS THE FUTURE OF MOUNTAIN RESCUE? 


} A dozen and a half experienced hill people, a 
mixture of TAC readers and irregulars, were asked 
to write something about the first hill they ever 


Tom Waghorn 


3 NOVEMBER 1948. Captain Landon P Tanner 
drops the nose of his giant B-29 Superfortress 
through the clouds to check his position ... and 
ploughs into Bleaklow’s Shelf Moor above the 
Snake Pass in the Peak District. 

All 13 American crew members die as flames en- 
gulf the shattered aircraft. Their bodies are found by 
members of the RAF Mountain Rescue Service 
who climb on to the mist-shrouded moor. It was the 
time of the Berlin airlift, when photo-reconnaissance 
planes such as the B-29 were used to spy on the 
Russians. But the four-engined Superfortress — 
named Over Exposed, the same type of plane used 
to drop the atomic bombs over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki — was on a routine flight from RAF Scampton 
in Lincolnshire to Burtonwood, near Warrington, 
when it crashed. 

| remember the bodies being brought down by 
stretcher to the top of the Snake Pass and the ru- 
mour sweeping Glossop that the payroll for the 
huge American 
Air Force base at 
Burtonwood was 
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Head at 2077ft 
became my first 
hill in a mixture 
of horror, tragedy 

™ and pure farce. 
A day or so aft- 
er the crash, a 
small group of us 
boys combed 
the moor, looking 
for the Burtonwood payroll. We didn’t find it, of 
course — the bag containing $7000 had been quick- 
ly recovered. But | do remember picking up a heavy 
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Regulatory watchdog TCC 


climbed, however small, however obscure, how- 
ever long ago. Here and on the following pages 
are their recollections. 


aerial camera and humping it down the Doctor's Gate 
track to Glossop. 

| was 15 at the time. With all the brashness of 
youth, | took the camera into Glossop grammar 
school next day. The physics master was less than 
pleased and | was instructed to return it. | walked 
the six miles back to the wreckage and buried the 
camera in the peat nearby. 

Ever since, the wreckage has been a place of 
pilgrimage for me. Sixty years afterwards, | can still 
remember the acrid smell of smoke as | walked 
through the debris, scattered over 200 square 
yards of peaty moorland just to the east of the trig 
point at Higher Shelf Stones. For some weeks after 
the crash, the tailplane reared 20ft into the air like a 
giant finger of fate. A rescue Jeep had been aban- 
doned in Crooked Clough, below the site, and it lay 
there, rusting and forgotten, for years. 

An American demolition team eventually blew up 
the bigger sections of the wreck, but much of it is 
still there today. Four engines, part of a wing and 
the landing wheels are morbid reminders of that 
fateful November day. Some of the metal is still as 
shiny bright as when the B-29 was built. 

Thousands of hillwalkers and a few aviation en- 
thusiasts visit the site. Everyone who goes there 
reflects on one simple point. Another 50ft or so high- 
er and Over Exposed would have skimmed clear of 
the moor and completed its journey safely. And the 
ultimate irony was that the crew had just finished 
their tour of duty overseas and were due to fly 
back to the States in three days’ time. 

Peat has a habit of revealing its secrets. Has any 
TAC reader ever found that camera? 


Miles Hutchinson 


STANDING WELL AWAY from the foothills of the 
Wolds, Church Hill (aka Holme Beacon) rises above 
the level plain of the Vale of York at the East York- 
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shire village of Holme-on-Spalding Moor. This is the 
hill of my childhood, easily accessed from our home 
about a mile away. Church attendance wouldn’t 
count as an ascent, for the summit area is a little 
higher, a grass field ringed by a 40m contour shown 
on Landranger 106. 

My first ascent, probably in the early 1930s, would 
have been on a family picnic, perhaps walking only 
from the church car park. | was so impressed that | 
could clearly see Goole docks about ten miles dis- 
tant. Because of the hill’s isolation, the views are 
extensive despite its modest altitude. With more in- 
dependence in later years, | can recall fast downhill 
cycle runs (no spills that | can remember) and in 
winter great sledging (spills galore). Holme Church 
Hill has always drawn me back when revisiting my 
former home village. For me, it is truly a hill for all 
seasons Of life. 


Richard Webb 


| GREW UP under the dip slope of High Vinnalls, in 
Herefordshire. In 1965, my great-grandfather died, 
and in the subsequent upheaval and property sales 
my great-uncle, who farmed the smallholding 
attached to the house, retired to a cottage on the 
forest edge. | then started walking with him and we 
explored the forest. It would probably have been | 
1966 when | first visited the summit. | remember it 
being my second walk in the forest. 

The hill was very different then. Access was dis- 
couraged; there were no signs, but | remember being 
taught some of the stealth techniques that would be 
so useful elsewhere later. Until the late 1970s you 
would never meet anyone in the forest. The summit 
was covered in Scots pine, and Haye Park was a 
farm. Now the farm has gone, and you will find real 
Get Off My Land signs on any part of the forest not 
owned by the Forestry Commision. This polarisation 
of access in recent years is a sad development. 

Other memories are of meeting new wildlife, not 
seen so much in the farmland of the valley. Willow | 
warblers, jays, buzzards and the fallow deer were 
all encountered for the first time on High Vinnalls. 

| was soon almost a weekly visitor to the forest, a 
very useful extension to my education. 


Perkin Warbeck 


MY FIRST HILL was Reres Hill in Broughty Ferry. You 
could walk to it from home, and although it was 
along a main road, we had such licence back then. 
| was seven when we pitched up in the Ferry, earlier | 
childhood having been spent in Irvine and Anstruth- 
er where my dad looked after spies — another story. | 
In Anstruther my brother and | explored the beach 
aged three and two respectively, and in Irvine my 
younger brother got lost wandering on a moor while 
the unfenced banks of the River Irvine loitered 
nearby. Cotton-wool-wrapped we weren't. 

So, aged seven, | could pretty much explore the 
Ferry to my heart’s content; crossing the railway line | 
to save a detour on the way to the putting, wandering | 
its two piers with the currents of the Tay foaming 
beneath. Reres Hill had no real dangers, however, 
and we built dens and played variants of hide and 
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"Look at them mighty apple 
trees 4 said Warbeck. 
“Let's Serump eu... 


- Ccom “Just Warbeck" 
by Richmal Crompton. 


seek. We did occasionally reach the summit but it 
meant little. Exploration was more the order. Later 
we took to plundering — this was our somewhat 
grandiose name for what Albion types call scrumping. 

Between Reres Hill and the bordering houses were 
huge walls (or at least they seemed huge) and we 
had just re-scaled one such, jumpers stuffed with 
inedible fruit, when suddenly we had all the time in 
the world to descend because the flashlights of the 
polis were waiting. Unserendipitously, we’d been 
plundering a colleague of my dad’s — which didn’t 
help the reception back home. 

From the top of Reres Hill (towering 38m above 
the Tay) there is a rewarding view over Fife and the 
estuary. We used to try to see “The Bar” which my 


| dad always described as a maelstrom where the 


North Sea and the Tay outflow meet. 

Later | wandered the Sidlaws, and 20 years later 
Bruach na Frithe — my actual introduction to hillwalk- 
ing. But Reres Hill, for what it’s worth, was the first. 


Footnote: Googling reveals a song called Reres Hill 
by the Old Blind Dogs. Like two-thirds of folk songs it 
involves a guy having his way with his maid on the 
eponymous slopes. I'd like to make it clear that no 
such activities were involved. 


| lan R Mitchell 


THE FIRST HILL | ever summited was Beinn a’ 
Bhuird, 51 years ago when | was 11 years old. | know 
kids of 15 have done ’em all nowadays, but then that 
was quite an adventurous start at such an early age. 

It could have been much more adventurous, in fact 
it could have been a disaster. There was a group of 
about 30 kids, none with any hill experience, led 
by two teachers, equally without that quality. We 
were given no instructions about clothing, footwear 
or food, and the assembled company wore gym 
shoes, or day shoes, and between them had not a 


stitch of mountain gear. Few had any supplies of food 


bar crisps and lemonade. 

The teachers at least had a map and were able to 
lead this puny party on a round trip of well over 15 
miles from the road at Invercauld to the north and 
then south summits of the mountain, and back to 
the bus. All through the trip kids fell behind and 
were left to their own devices, after being bawled at 
by the teachers for failure to keep up. Luckily it was 
a fine May day, otherwise | am certain there would 
have been casualties, and this trip would not simply 


| be a footnote in TAC but a chapter in a book of 


Cairngorm Mountain Disasters. 

People lament “over-regulation” nowadays, but 
subsequent to my 1958 trip there was more than 
one comparable expedition that ended in a real dis- 
aster, and regulation is a price well worth paying for 
the avoidance of any repetition of the same. 


dn ysuly 


First Up 


So | didn’t become a statistic in the SMC mountain 
accidents list, and have revisited Beinn a’Bhuird 


many times since — indeed it is one of my favourite 
handful of mountains. But had there been sudden 
bad weather that day, my first mountain could have 
been my last. 
Val Hamilton 
FIRST HILL? Although I’ve always said this was 
Shutlingsloe, Matterhorn of the Peak, that first 
ascent has not left any impression. But in explic- 
ation of the “first hill” concept, the Ed had said, 
“the first time you were aware of being up higher than 
normal”, and suddenly | had a vision of a very 
steep slope falling away beneath my feet, the thrill 
of gaining height and leaving the fields below be- 
ing instantly replaced by freezing fear and the 
frightening question: how was | going to get down? 
| had set off on an solo expedition from the camp- 
site at Dowel Hall, near Longnor, south of Buxton. | 
don’t recall much about the climb, nor can | be sure 
that | reached the top, but I’ve definitely not for- 
gotten that moment when | realised | was stuck. 
Although my ascent and subsequent rescue by 
my father is part of family mythology, identifying this 
significant summit required research. | dug out the 
White Peak map and found some photos on walk- 
ing blogs. My father pinned down the timing to 
spring 1967 by knowing what car we had (Vauxhall 
Victor, registration 7014 ED, big bench front 
seat), 
and be- MY 
tween 
us we th Be 
agreed fa A 
that it 
was most G ‘ 
likely to 
have 
been Glut- 
ton Hill 
(Landran- 
ger 119, 
SK081673) 
outlier of 
the more im- 
pressive 
Park - 
house Hill. It « 
and neigh- je 
bouring - 
Chrome Hill 
have surpris- ? ' 
ingly steep pro- 
files, and have 
been described 
as “not for ver- 
: \ 
tigo sufferers”. 


It’s the only time I’ve had to be rescued and is 
probably the source of my aversion to slippery ball- 
bearing gravel slopes. 


Ed. — Oddly, my own first hill experience is very 
similar to this, both in type and location. My first 
summit was almost certainly Crich Stand: 286m, 
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LR119, SK344554, on the ridge dividing the Der- 
went and Amber valleys in Derbyshire and a strong 
candidate for “last hill in the Pennines”. This was 
visited repeatedly during my boyhood and I’ve been 
back numerous times since. But the first real 
sense of steep ground, and of self-inflicted peril, 
came during a camping holiday with a kind family 
called the Kirklands in, | think, June 1974 when | 
would have been 12. (What lets me nail the date with 
reasonable confidence is a memory of hearing the 
Scotland-Yugoslavia World Cup game on a radio in 
the tent.) We were pitched at Newhaven, where Via 
Gellia meets the Ashbourne—Buxton road, and a day 
was had in Dove Dale. For the most part we ambled 
along the valley floor, but | became curious about the 
rock arch of Reynard’s Cave and climbed a steep, bare 
and loose side-slope — what | would in later life come 
to recognise as a rather unpleasant scree. Up | went 
— wearing inappropriate schoolboy shoes no doubt 
— and, like VH ten miles to the north on Glutton Hill, 
| got stuck and got scared. Tears were shed. My friends 
duly coaxed and cajoled me back down. The rest of 
the memory has gone; but that initial feeling of loose 
ground falling away beneath me, and of not knowing 
how to cope with it, has remained. Had someone ask- 
ed me there and then whether | ever wanted to climb 
a hill-slope again, | would surely have said no. 


Russ Clare 


EVEN IN EARLY CHILDHOOD, | had an inkling of 
something worth exploring over the horizon of 1930s 
semis in suburban Birmingham. A feeling perhaps 
invoked by family jaunts to the Lickey Hills above 
the Longbridge car plant — modest ascents measur- 
ed in tens of feet, but big from boyhood perspective. 

Confirmation came some years later, after a 
chance encounter led to my joining the Scouts aged 
12. In July, a sun-drenched camp below Pontesford 
Hill in Shropshire revealed a heaven-on-earth of 
greens and browns and greys, of rivers, valleys ... and 
hills. Hills on which ever-expanding views and the 
summit thrill were ample rewards for modest youthful 
effort. 

A week of adventures was crowned by a day’s hike 
to the Devil’s Chair, a quartzite tor on the Stiperstones 
hills. At 530m, it hardly qualifies as a mountain, but 
after half-a-dozen miles of paths through woods and 
meadows it certainly loomed large in the summer 
haze. Besides, the craggy ridge offered precarious 
summit scrambles, and so, as far as | was concerned, 
it was my first mountain. 

The Peak District and Kinder, Wales and Snowdon 
followed in successive years in what turned out to be 
that never-ending journey so familiar to readers of 
these pages. Forty-six years later, youthful excitement 
may have been tempered by experience, but the sol- 
ace and sense of completeness of a day in the hills 
remains undimmed. 

Now, so many of those days are just hazy recollec- 
tions. But that first mountain? Etched in fine detail as if 
it were yesterday. 


Robin N Campbell 


WOULD IT HAVE BEEN Spion Kop, the summit of 
Craigie Hill Golf Club, or Kinnoull Hill, a pleasant sui- 
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THE LINES OF THE OLD WELSH SAYING were go- 
ing round in my head as I plodded towards the top of 
Snowdon one day in late September, having been asked to 
contribute something about the new summit building 
that has attracted so much publicity. Uphill mantras can 
get tedious however, so to divert my mind I played back 
some memories of the mountain. 

Like the first time, in the summer of 1950 with two 
school friends, when we met a young Dutch nurse and 
accompanied her to the top. On the way down we diverted 
over Lliwedd and I remember hurtling down to the path 
and the company of our new friend for the last part of 
the descent. During those years it became a bit of a trad- 
ition to go up on Boxing Day, sometimes getting a lift to 
Pen-y-Pass from members of the local hunt — whose 
interests that day would be very different to ours. In my 
memory there was always snow on the tops and we 
always went up over Crib Goch. Getting into the old hotel 
for lunchtime shelter was never a problem — indeed 
there were so many gaps in the defences that the place 
was often half-full of snow. 


cide resort, both in Perth? Perhaps, but if Munros 
are meant, across the void of 50 years and more 


| remember walking from Lix to climb Ben More 
and Stob Binnein on a late spring day, camping, 
then traversing Beinn a’Chroin and An Caisteal on 
the following day — golden days in snow and sun- 
shine. On another more wintry day, the snail-like 
progress of the mail-bus to Bridge of Balgie and a 
traverse of the Lawers range ended in a short- 
trouser-shredding descent of icy An Stuc, since we 
possessed no axes. 

On yet another equally wintry day, we sought 
Easy Gully but found Collie’s Route on the Buach- 
aille instead. Defeated by ice and ignorance, and 
finding our thumbsticks and shepherd’s crooks in- 
adequate, we decided to return to our camp at Loch 
Tulla by way of Creise, the bogs of Ba, and the 
dead of night: | never thought to see my mother 
again. 

These were expeditions fit for boys blessed with a 
mort of luck, and for no other manner of men. 


Chris Tyler 


MY FIRST PROPER HILL ... well, | was brought up 
in Essex, and in fact lived on just about the only hill 
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Come summer we would try and eat our lunch inside 
without paying the 6d they charged for the privilege — 
then we would have the audacity to ask for a glass of 
water, which we could have for free. I also remember, as 
previously mentioned in these pages (TAC68 p17), being 
on the top for a summer sunset. As the only customer, I 
enjoyed what was undoubtedly the highest pint in Britain. 

The Ed asked had I been up on the train, and no, I have 
not. I did however once try to race it up. I gave myself a 
ten-minute start, but was beaten somewhere above Clog- 
wyn station when the train’s unrelenting progress and the 
knowledge that it would not feel the strain as I did finally 
sapped my will to go on. My grandfather told me that he 
had heard of workmen sliding down the line by sitting on 
a stone placed on the central trough housing the cogs of 
the rack with their nailed boots on the rails. My attempts 
at doing this never worked, perhaps just as well: heaven 
knows what might have happened had I met a train 
coming up. (This practice also makes an appearance in 
The Villain, Jim Perrin’s 2005 biography of Don 
Whillans. On p164, in one of the book’s many enter- 
taining footnotes, Perrin writes: “Not many of these 
stones left now — sliding down the track was a trad- 
itional pursuit of Welsh climbers for so long that they re 
all at the bottom, and no one has yet had the nerve to ask 
the Snowdon Mountain Railway Company to organise 4 
train to transport them back up (the activity not receiv- 
ing much official approval after a few near-misses in- 
volving trains).” — Ed.) 

The recently demolished building was completed in 
1935, and was designed by Clough Williams-Ellis (1883- 
1978). It is in stark contrast to the flamboyant Port- 
meirion village ten miles to the south, for which Williams- 
Ellis is justly famous. The Snowdon structure replaced 
a collection of wooden huts that crowded about the sum- 
mit. Many pre-dated the railway and were owned and 


RT ATM 


in Essex, Danbury Hill, 350ft. The first proper hill | 


| climbed was Snowdon; can’t remember the details, 
my recollection is so unreliable that | can hardly tell. 


but | know we climbed it up mountain paths and de- 
scended beside the railway. We got into such a 
rhythm walking down the sleepers that when a rock 
protruded | couldn’t alter my stride (though | could 
see it coming) and duly tripped over it. 

First Scottish hill? Marsco. First Munro? Am 
Basteir. First Scottish hill off Skye? The Saddle ..- 
slushy snow, no one wearing crampons, though we 
all had them. Up the Forcan Ridge, summited ... 4 
great glissade to the bottom of the corrie, then as 
we were traversing a slope | hit a patch of ice ... and 
off | went! 

Tried to get the axe in but it bounced out ... and, 
being on a lanyard, proceeded to beat me round 
the head; | simply put my big leather gloves over My 
face and awaited events. | remember thinking 
something along the lines of “Oh fuck, I’ve done it 
this time...”. 

There followed a series of bangs and crashes, 
then a curious silence. When | removed my gloves 
from my face | was looking back up the slope, 
where | could see my companions all putting on 
Crampons and shouting “Don’t move!” They sport- 
ingly took my rucksack and | was able to hobble 


run by local families or hotels. Frank Smythe, in Over 
Welsh Hills (1941), described the peak as sharper and 
more shapely than ever he had seen it after the “hideous 
buildings” on the summit had been pulled down. So, 
although it was no charmer, many thought that the 
Williams-Ellis building was an improvement on what 
went before. Outside, the architectural style might best 
have been described as concrete brutalism, and the in- 
terior was not much better. In recent years I believe 
attempts were made to improve the amenities — but I am 
not well placed to comment as it has been a long time 
since I set foot inside. 

What of the new edifice? On the day I was there the site 
was pretty well cleared up, but work was going on in- 
doors. As we stood by one of the entrances two workmen 
spilled out in a lather of sweat. Apparently the heating 
was being given a test run — “Ac mae hi’n ddiawledig o 
boeth I fewn yna.” (“It’s devilish hot in there.”) So we 
looked in through the windows, and as well as men sit- 
ting on the (heated!) floor eating their lunch we could see 
an attractive wood-panelled interior with a serving coun- 
ter along the far wall. It looks to be somewhat smaller than 
the old café, but I could be wrong. It remains to be seen 
how it will perform when there are two or more trainloads 
of people in there as well as numerous walkers in their 
soggy clothes on a wet afternoon with 100% humidity 
and half a gale blowing on the outside. 

The curved lines of the new building sit more snugly 
into the hillside below the summit than did the old. It is 
roofed with blocks of granite and the walls are clad in 
rough-hewn rectangular blocks of the same material. I 
liked the detail-work, and there are various carved in- 
scriptions that add interest. There are more of these in- 
side, but we could only try and interpret them through 
the windows. I gather that beneath one of the floor slabs 
is a selection of artefacts selected by local school- 
children. This is to be lifted and opened in 2058, when 
the building will be 50 years old. 


Work has also been done on the outside, where new 
stepped pathways provide access to the summit cairn. 
Some might find this work objectionable, but as the rail- 
way and the café do exist I think that it is sensible to 
provide safe access to the top for people who are not 
used to rough terrain. The summit cairn itself was rebuilt 
a few years ago with a direction indicator replacing the 
trig pillar on the top. I discovered some time ago that that 
pillar had not been part of the Ordnance Survey’s trian- 
gulation network, but was placed there so that people 
would stop asking why the highest hill in Wales did not 
have one. The active trig pillar in the area was the one 
on Carnedd Ugain, halfa mile away. 

I think we have to put on one side any argument as to 
whether there should be a building on the summit. The 
railway exists, so inevitably there will be some sort of 
facility at the terminus. The old building was a disgrace; 
Prince Charles, no less, described it as Britain’s highest 
slum. A replacement was required and the question that 
remains is whether £8.35 million has been well spent. 
Visually, the outside is a huge improvement on what was 
there before, and it will be interesting to see how it looks 
in a few years’ time, by when it will have weathered in a 
bit. As to the inside, that too looks quite pleasing and in 
good visibility the sloping windows look out over a fine 
view of Moel Hebog and the hills of Llyn. 

One last thought. What if Carnedd Llewelyn (1064m) 
were 11m higher and Snowdon (1085m) lower by the 
same amount? Then the hordes (and perhaps a railway) 
would be heading up from Bethesda or thereabouts. 
Snowdon, with its superb ridges and numerous cwms, 
might have remained a somewhat mysterious mountain 
in the west. Kewl Jones 
As mentioned in TAC74, updates of building progress can 
be found at http://blog.snowdonia-active.com/ See also 
www.rh-architects.com/?section=news&newsid=42&page=1 
The current target for opening appears to be this spring. 


down. | just 
had a mass- 
- ive bruise on 
my thigh; I'd hit 
a couple of boul- 
ders, which had 
prevented me from 


on to a big boulder 
slope... 

My only other seri- 
ous mainland hill was 
Beinn a’Ghlo, years ago, 
after absconding from a 
stultifyingly dull session at 
“a Reforesting Scotland con- 
ference. Oh, come to think of 
it, when | was recovering from 
a nasty bout of non-infective 
TB, the Ed did coax me, wheez- 
ing and gasping, up Sgorr Dhearg 
at Ballachulish ... then led me into 
a labyrinth of forestry for a nice 
two-hour struggle to get back down. 
Don’t get up many hills these days 
... unless | visit the Ed, who welcomes 


you with a cup of tea followed by a route-march to 
the top of Dumyat. 


Lynne Clare 


| HAD NEVER BEEN to North Wales, so was en- 
ticed by the prospect of a few days’ walking — with 
the added attraction of a traditional music scene in 
the evenings. | readily agreed to a long weekend 
away with my new partner. 

We camped in woodland, waking to birdsong on 
a bright May morning, with a heron breakfasting in 
the stream a few metres from the tent. 

My walking experience had been of long days on 
footpaths and country lanes, equipped with sketch- 
book, binoculars and nature guides. Here, on my first 
day in the mountains, | was uncertain of what lay 
ahead, but the beauty of the valleys and surround- 
ing hills drew me in. 

When our path ended at some craggy blocks, | 
was bemused to find that we were going to clamber 
up the rock — | was intrigued. Manoeuvring myself 
upward was an unexpected pleasure, redolent of 
school gymnastics. It was with awe and astonish- 
ment that | emerged into an unfolding “other world” 
of peaks, crags and ridges. Exhilarated and en- 
thralled, we rested on the top of, as | then learnt, 
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First Up 


MY DAD IS AN OLD MAN, housebound and suffering 
the many effects of age. I went to see him recently and as 
we sat down to a cup of tea, J cast my eye round the 
room. There was never anything to attract the eye: no 
magazines and no pictures. The TV, disapproved of, sits 
quietly in the corner along with the CD player we 
bought. My mum used to brighten the place up by mov- 
ing things about or buying flowers, but in the three years 
since she passed on, not a thing has been moved. There 
was of course the obligatory Biblical calendar on the 
wall. My parents always had one. On each page there 
would be a picture of a mountain, maybe with a sunset 
and then there would be a devotional saying at the 
bottom, for example, “God’s love is for ever, like the 
mountains and the sea”, or “How little we are in it all”. I 
smiled when I remembered how my brother and I would 
make up captions. You know the type of thing: “God is 
tremendous, he really is; sadly you are only a miserable 
wretch,” Isaiah ii, 7. 

In the late 60s and early 70s my dad was prone to 
dragging us kids up hills and on long walks generally. 
He would wear a shirt and tie under a V-neck Marks & 
Spencer pullover and would carry something on his back, 
which he called a haversack. The bag was war issue with 
rusted buckles. Being made of canvas, it offered little 
protection to its contents, most notably my jam pieces 
wrapped in greaseproof paper. Unbelievably, I would 
clamber up 3000 rain-drenched feet of rocky and boggy 
terrain in my parka, Wranglers and a pair of pumps, yet 
as far as I can remember I never sustained a significant 
injury or ailment. 

Walking days, though, were always miserable. They 
would lurch from boredom and irritation to protest and 
hunger, spiraling upwards and onwards through dehydra- 
tion, bitterness and cold, before finally reaching utter 
despair and disorientation. And although at home we 
spent every available moment playing football in the 
street and in the park and were therefore fairly fit, every 
step of those walks felt like Captain Oates’ final moments, 
as he dragged his frost-ravaged body out into the blizzard 
for the final time. 

The only other time I can recall a similar level of ex- 
haustion and desperation was in later life, when a girl- 


friend took a notion to improve me by dragging me out to 
art galleries. To those of you who have never been, art 
galleries are sort of like church, where minutes transmute 
into hours and where the gullible imagine they are in the 
presence of something transcendent. Like in church, you 
can always spot the bored kids trapped in a meaningless 
adult world, although admittedly unlike church you rare- 
ly get to sing. 

The only interest to be had on our walks was the crick- 
et. My older brother would plod along, face like thunder, 
transistor radio squeezed up to his ear, and was thereby 
able to provide over-by-over analysis of the ongoing 
Ashes series from Lord’s. The only time either of us 
smiled was if John Snow nipped one back and trapped 
Keith Stackpole leg-before-wicket, or if Knotty managed 
to slash his way to a brisk 50. 

It was, however, usually well into the final session at 
Lord’s before we would reach the summit. The summit to 
us was an arbitrary spot of God-forsaken desolation, 
made less brutal only by the fact that you got to rest for a 
few wretched minutes on a lump of cold rock to eat your 
damp jam pieces. Even then, my brother would usually 
cut short the blessed relief by insisting we returned to a 
lesser height so that his radio would work. He was always 
anxious to get back; didn’t dad know that Boycott had 
just thrown away his wicket attempting to hook Lillee to 
midwicket (some mistake, surely? — Ed.), and that Ed- 
rich and nightwatchman Snow were now battling it out 
against the new ball? For that matter, didn’t dad know 
that this week’s Radio Luxembourg Top 30 run-down 
was about to start? Not only that — there would be a 
game of football ongoing at Orchar Park, which would 
now be entering its fourth hour with Kenny Small’s team 
no doubt winning by the staggering margin of 47 goals 
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Crib Goch. It was a wonderful day’s outing around 
the Snowdon Horseshoe, with Russ acquainting 
me with territory so familiar to him. 

The following month we were on top of Sgurr na 
Ciche. Three months later we trekked to Nanga 
Parbat base camp. My new life in the hills had begun. 


Adam Watson 


THE FIRST HILL | climbed was Sgor Mor in Glen 
Dee when nine years old in July 1939. My parents, 
brother and | were staying at Ballater on holiday, 
and one rainy day | looked at magazines in a sum- 
mer house. There | saw Seton Gordon’s book The 
Cairngorm Hills of Scotland, and opening it changed 
my life. Often had | been in Deeside, but now saw 
the Cairngorms with a new eye. | wanted to be there 
and persuaded my father to take me. 


His most energetic sport had been golf, but now 
he drove past the Linn of Dee to the White Bridge, 
and he, my 12 year-old brother and | climbed north. 
When we reached the horizon, another appeared 
beyond, then another, and another. The boggy slope 
seemed endless. We became tired, and | wished | 
had longer legs, but my father and brother also took 
rests. Finally there came the summit tors, where a 
dense haze augmented the impression of a vast 
wild landscape. As we walked back, | recall picking 
out stretches of short grass and running down them, 
until we reached the car and looked back at the 
great Sgor Mor. | wanted more and more. 


Paul Hesp 


FIRST HILL EVER: A dune known locally as “de 
Grote Berg” (the big mountain), Bilthoven, Nether- 


to 33. I was sure they would be wondering where I was. 
Of course I would never be able to tell them I’d been up a hill. 

Sunday was devoted in its entirety to the glorification of 
God. There was morning worship, Sunday School, the 
gospel meeting and finally the youth fellowship, which all 
in all came to a cool 12 hours of solid deprivation. 
Please remember, however, that to arrive at the “Real En- 
durance Time” (or RET), this figure should be increased 
by a boredom factor of 3.5 and further by an “I can’t be- 
lieve it, I’m surrounded by retards” factor of 2.7, giving 
an excruciating and morbid RET of 37 hours and 32 
minutes. So our being dragged up a hill on a Saturday was 
enough to destroy an entire weekend and effectively con- 
demned us to many consecutive days of pointless labour. 
I still believe that this represented the utmost cruelty. 

But our reward, to my dad’s way of thinking, was The 
View. He loved The View. He took countless pictures of 
The View. We should all love The View. The View was 
what it was all about, and for him it more than justified 
the crushing of our youthful spirits. 


IN LATER LIFE, I have come to value many aspects of 
hillwalking and have reached a fair number of summits in 
my time. I value the exercise, the air, the banter and com- 
radeship, the personal challenge, and of course the pint of 
lager at the end tastes finer than the water of life itself. 
But the view, I suspect, passes me by. 

I think I can see it, I really do, but then I listen to 
others rapping in grand and poetic terms and I start to 
doubt that I’ve actually seen anything at all. Remember 
the way your mum would attempt to enter your world 
by picking her favourite song from Top of the Pops, 


and how you thought that whatever appreciation she may | 


have of the theme to Van der Valk, it must be of such 
an unsophisticated kind, compared with your life-chang- 
ing love of Life on Mars or Pyjamarama. Well, I now 
understand how my mum must have felt; I see the view 
and I want to join in the chat, but I don’t think I really 
get it. 

Many years later, while visiting a friend in Toronto, I 
took my own kids on the Maid in the Mist to the foot 
of Niagara Falls to give them their first sight of one of 
the world’s wonders. I thought it was exciting, but as we 
set foot back on dry land I asked one of the boys what he 
thought of it. He was silent for a moment, then the re- 
sponse came: “They could have made it better”. I suspect 


he wondered where the 100ft sea monster was, which 
could have emerged from the foamy depths, then been 
shot down via some interactive capability. Or maybe he 
wondered why we had failed to come under attack from 
faceless, robotic, sea mutants. In other words, where was 
the story, where were the imagination and the soul of the 
thing? And how tiresome it was to have to provide it all 
yourself. Post-rock’n’roll, post-Godzilla, post-interactive 
gaming, I suppose the wonders of the world and The View 
in general are beginning to look a little shabby as forms 
of inspiration. (Maybe God needs to up his game. Clearly 
the hurricanes and the earthquakes are still pretty damn- 
ed impressive, but who would bet against some IT nerd 
at Sony producing a convincing simulation pretty soon.) 

Then there was our honeymoon visit to the Grand 
Canyon. I must admit for about five minutes the view 
was breathtaking, but pretty soon we started fooling 
around, I bought a hamburger and then we started mak- 
ing up names for the loud American tourists. Soon I was 
suggesting that we should make the arduous two-hour 
drive back to civilisation and the nearest available motel, 
in order to recommence the real honeymoon. 


ALL THIS WAS FLASHING through my mind as I sat 
in my dad’s house. As I returned to my cup of tea, I 
started thinking about what people actually get out of 
The View. It’s not any of the animal pleasures that are 
excited, that’s for sure, nor any of the social ones either, 
as everyone I ask confirms that The View is just as mag- 
nificent when experienced alone. I went through all the 
pleasures in my mind: creative, sporting, political etc, 
and eventually drew a blank. 

Instead, I suggested to my dad that I set up his pro- 
jector, so we could look at some of his old slides. I 
sifted through boxes of ancient photos and filled the 
carousel, carefully choosing as many pictures of us 
kids as possible, thinking that these would be the ones 
which would hold the most meaning for him at his stage 
of life. However, as the show progressed, I became 
aware that he was beginning to lose interest — until 
suddenly he came alive. “What’s the name of that moun- 
tain?” he bellowed. “What a beautiful view.” I looked up 
at the screen and realised that I hadn’t even noticed that 
there was a mountain or a view. All I could see was a 
small boy in the foreground with a parka and a pair of 
Wranglers, looking a little lost. 


lands, 1949. Half- 
way between 
home and St 
Theresia _ pri- 
mary school. 
The highest 
point was about 
level with the 
roof of the vic- 
arage, which 
stood between 
the 5m and 
7.5m contour 
lines and had 
an upper floor 
and attic. So 
15m above 


| 


sea level would not be far off. Well over 1000 as- 
cents while in primary school. De Grote Berg can no 
longer be climbed, as it was used to fill a gravel pit 
across the bicycle track. 

First hill in Britain: Parliament Hill, London, Dec- 
ember 1967. 

First real hill in Britain: Hatterrall Hill, Black Moun- 
tains, Wales, summer 1973. On my first long walk in 
Britain, Chepstow—Bala Lake 

First Munro: Lochnagar, August 1978. On my first 
long walk in Scotland, Blairgowrie-Aviemore-Pit- 
lochry. During this, after a night at Corrour bothy and 
lunch at the Sinclair hut, by late afternoon | reached 
the Glenmore hostel. Beastly weather all day. When 
| arrived, the warden was telling two Israelis who 
had come by car that there was no room at the inn. 
They left, and | rather dejectedly asked the man 
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— 5 April — Brit- 
ish Champion- 
ship Race 1, 
Mourne Moun- 
tains, 19.2km 
distance / 1950 
metres of ascent 


I sank into the Irish bog up to my knees and thought: “That’s 
fine, at least I’m still moving.” Another couple of steps and my 
arms were also sinking. Calm thoughts changed to mild panic 
as I tried to extricate myself. While I was doing this, the 2007 
British champion, Rob Hope of Pudsey, ran around both me 
and the bog to win the first championship race of the season. 

After over two hours of running I had come within shouting 
distance of winning the race. I should have been ecstatic 
about a great run and my best-ever start to a championship 
campaign — but I felt like I’d lost my chance of the title even 
though this was only the first race of six. 

Going into the race I had been quietly confident. Training 
had gone well over the winter, and a month earlier I’d had a 
great run in the Fife Lomonds, holding off the top Scottish 
runners to win the Bishop Hill race by over 40 seconds. But 
that was just a 20-minute race whereas the Mournes was over 
two hours and categorised as “long”. 

The British championship consists of six races: two long, 
two medium and two short. To qualify for a final placing you 
must finish four races (including one of each distance), and to 
get points you need to finish in the top 50. To make things 
more confusing you get two extra points for a win — another 
reason why I was so disappointed at letting victory slip 
through in the bog. Still, there were plenty more races to come. 


26 April — World Long Distance Mountain Running 
Challenge, Yorkshire Three Peaks, 38.5km /1370m 


“T’ve won!”, I shouted down the phone to my dad: “What?” 
was his response, bringing me back down to earth. I was 
standing in a field at Horton in Ribblesdale having beaten 
some of the best mountain runners in the world. Since my 
aim for the season was the British championship, I hadn’t even 
told most people (including my dad) that I was in the Three 
Peaks race. But all the other top fellrunners in Britain were 
competing and I didn’t want to miss out. There had certainly 
been an extra feeling of tension and anticipation before the 
race, especially amongst the English runners. 

By the first hill, Pen-y-Ghent, I was well back somewhere in 
the twenties, but the foreign athletes struggled on the de- 


Jethro Lennox has been a TAC subscriber for years. He lives only two 
minutes’ jog from Perkin Warbeck’s elegant Glasgow townhouse. And now, 
wearing the blue-and-yellow vest of Shettleston Harriers, he has emerged 
as one of the leading British hill runners. So he really didn't have much 
choice but to send us some extracts from his 2008 race diary... 


scent. Running downhill seems to be a strangely British qual- 
ity — or at least wanting to run downhill. Many countries 
prefer uphill-only races, but we don’t have nice restaurants at 
the top of our mountains and cable cars to take us back down. 
Normally when you get to the top in Britain, the weather isn’t 
conducive to hanging around. Running back down as quickly 
as possible is often very appealing. 

On the road section between Pen-y-Ghent and Whernside I 
caught Bingley Harriers legend Ian Holmes; he told me to 
slow down! I asked if the guys in front were in the lead and 
he said that they were. Disregarding Ian’s advice, I quickly 
caught them. Suddenly I was battling for the lead with Mitja 
Kosovelj going up Whernside. What had happened to all the 
English guys? On the climb up Ingleborough I pulled away 
and the Slovenian dropped back. 

When I crossed the finish line it was not really shouts of 
joy but gasps of disbelief. I'd had a winter of solid training 
and was as fit as I have ever been. My mentality is that you go 
into a race thinking you can win it even if the odds are stacked 
against you. This still didn’t take away the surprise I felt at 
how easy it had all seemed. The highlight was my friend Joe 
Symonds (son of Hugh “Running High” Symonds) crossing 
the line shouting “Jethro — you’re a legend!” before giving 
me a big hug. We hill runners are not really as tough as we 
make out. What a day — maybe I should retire now! 


7 May — Dumyat Hill Race, 7.8km/ 440m 

Following all the excitement after the Three Peaks it was good 
to get back to racing. Dumyat is one of the best evening races 
and one I hadn’t entered before. An amazingly large field of 
260 runners set off in perfect conditions from Stirling Univer- 
sity. A student, Matthew Gillespie from the Central Athletic 
Club, was not going to let me run away with this and hung on 
until we came out of the woodland and on to the hill itself. 
Alasdair Anthony from Ochil Hill Runners, one of my main 
Scottish rivals, then took up the chase but I managed to stay 
ahead on the descent to win by nine seconds. A great way to 
spend a perfect early summer evening on the Ochils. 


17 May — British Championship Race 2, Moel Elio, 
12.8km / 920m 
Back to the championship in one of my favourite areas, Snow- 
donia. Suddenly everyone was recognising me and saying 
hello. This was a bit disconcerting as I didn’t know who they 
all were and just returned a blank hello. 

Despite good clear weather and a great route over Moel Elio 
with lots of fast running that should have suited me, I just 
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where | could go. He beamed: “There’s always a bed 
for a walker.” So there was. | found it in a steaming 
jungle of wet hillwalkers’ gear. 


Irvine Butterfield 


EVEN THE STALWARTS were reluctant to move on 
to that grey expanse of waterlogged hillside. More 
enthusiastic members of the party provoked a res- 
ponse by negotiating a roaring torrent, before climbing 
through sodden bracken towards the first fingers of 
mist. This heralded the first traces of hard snow under- 
foot, larger rocks appearing as phantoms in the murk. 
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| soon fell behind the main party, with Jimmy and 
another senior member of the club remaining to give 
help and encouragement. Rain, a precursor to driving 
sleet, stung our faces before trickling through outer 
clothing to chill protesting limbs. Hail pounded the 
barren earth of an unreal world. Suspended in the 
middle of nowhere, in a barrage of the elements, all 
that remained was to leave this abominable place in 
the shortest possible time and by the safest possible 
route. 

| had cramp in both legs, and the best chance of quit- 
ting the ridge lay in a descent to the Allt Cruachan. | 


couldn’t get going. It 
was a young English- 
man, Nick Swinburn, 
based at Bangor Uni- 
versity, who ended up 
winning comfortably. 
The rest of us had all 
run the Three Peaks 
and still seemed to be 
feeling the effects. 
Well, that was my ex- 
cuse anyway for a dis- 
appointing sixth place. 
Now I needed a good 
result in Scotland to 
keep up my chances. 


14 June — British Championship Race 3, Durisdeer, 
17km/1600m 

For the first time all the English runners were following me: 
being the first Scottish runner I was considered the local who 
would know the way. The days when I was just making it 
into the top 50 now seemed a long time ago. 

After a tactical few miles I decided to try and run away from 
the pack. In the end Rob Jebb (Bingley) and Morgan Donnelly 
(Borrowdale) were stronger on the climb up Well Hill from 
the Dalveen Pass and pulled away from Rob Hope and me. I 
hung on to third on the run down Black Hill to Durisdeer. It 
now looked like the championship winner would come from 
the four of us. 


28 June — British Championship Race 4, Blackstone 
Edge, Littleborough, 16.8km / 365m 
Situated just north of Manchester this was hardly a remote 
spot in the hills, but one of the attractions of the champion- 
ship is that it takes you to places you wouldn’t normally go. 
As this was a short race, we men could watch the women run 
while we warmed up. Fellow Scot and Carnethy hill-running 
legend Angela Mudge ran home a clear winner to take the 
women’s title for a record fifth time with four wins out of four. 
With almost 200 runners in the men’s race it was the usual 
hectic start. After ten minutes things settled down a bit, al- 
though the pace remained ferocious. In a short race positions 
change very quickly and you can go from being in the lead to 
outside the top group in a few seconds. In the end, 24 sec- 
onds separated the top five and I was fairly pleased with 
fourth, my highest placing in a short British championship 
race. But, frustratingly, my three main rivals all beat me. 


5 July — Dollar Hill Race, 14km/ 960m 

After all the travelling it was good to race on some familiar 
hills. Dollar incorporated the annual Scottish Athletics cham- 
pionship, which I’d won for the past four years, so I started 
knowing I was the favourite and consequently went off a bit 


too fast. This meant that instead of the normally pleasant run- 
ning over Andrew Gannel Hill and King’s Seat it was a case of 
hanging on to a slim lead over the chasing pack. I was relieved 
to finish in front of Dollar Academy with this lead intact. 


2 August — British Championship Race 5, Borrowdale, 
27.2km /41980m 

A few well-established races in the Lakes are known as clas- 
sics (there are several other words I would give them...), and 
this was my second. The first had been Wasdale, a four-hour 
monster, in a 2005 heatwave. When you are on the last climb 
in these long races you are not thinking classic, you are think- 
ing, Why on earth am I doing this? 

The entry list had filled up within a couple of days: there 
were almost 500 runners. Simon Booth of Borrowdale is the 
master of this race; having won it 11 times he was favourite to 
add another. Rob Jebb blasted away at the start and a group 
of us (including Simon) stayed together until the top of Sca- 
fell Pike. Then Simon decided to start racing and sped away 
down the Corridor Route. From several hundred metres be- 
hind it looked likely to be a great battle between Rob and 
Simon. Then Rob went wrong in cloud coming off Great 
Gable and finished fifteenth, putting an end to his champion- 
ship chances. 

Further back, I was battling with Lloyd Taggart (Dark Peak) 
and Rob Hope. Lloyd broke away on the last climb up Dale 
Head but still finished over four minutes behind Simon. I did 
enough to hang on to third. Although Rob slipped back to 
fifth (one of the Borrowdale Blands, Jonny, came in fourth), 
this was enough for him to retain the British title. I was still in 
with a shout of silver but needed to beat Morgan Donnelly in 
the last race. (Ed. — Jethro wore no.284 for this race. Typi- 
cal: the leading Scottish runner and the English pigeonhole 
him as a Munrobagger...) 


30 August — British Championship Race 6, Dufton, 
8km/ 460m 

A race combined with a country fair made for a good atmo- 
sphere with lots of spectators. Most were there to see the 
tractors, horses and dancers rather than the runners, but there 
was a buzz about the place. The manic start was made even 
more interesting by a stream crossing after a few hundred 
metres. The young marshals had kept themselves amused by 


; damming it to create a small pond. Everyone seemed to sur- 


vive this and we were quickly on to the lung-bursting climb. 

A young Pudsey runner, John Heneghan, ran away with 
this one, but I was ahead of Morgan. Suddenly at the top he 
gave me a fright by moving alongside. It was then a mad dash 
back to the finish where he was only one place and nine sec- 
onds behind. I was grateful to Alasdair Anthony who fin- 
ished just ahead and kept me battling throughout the race. 
Third place meant a silver medal in the championship. 

At the end there were no wild celebrations by the winners 
in the various categories, just the usual short jog (or hobble) 


could barely move, but somehow Jimmy coaxed me 
across a small top before safe descent could begin. 

Down in the corrie, the brackish waters of a thou- 
sand tiny pools bore testament to the deluge above. 
Further down the glen, more bedraggled figures 
emerged from the mist and hurried on towards the lip 
of the corrie. 

Our arrival at the meet bus was the subject of some 
concern. My red anorak dye had run considerably. 
Had | fallen?, someone asked. No, | replied, but | didn’t 
look a pretty sight, red from head to foot. “You certain- 
ly had a baptism of fire today,” said Alec from an ad- 
jacent seat. “Maybe you'll try and climb more Munros.” 


The anorak saw other more balmy hill days, and 
even though replaced by better kit in later years it 
stayed the course to be on the last Munro. 


Mick Furey 


MY FIRST HILL seems about as far back in time as 
my first tooth. | don’t know if Hoad Hill at Ulverston 
will count as a hill hill, but it sure made an impression 
on me. While the rest of the lads from the convale- 
scent home were pointing to Blackpool Tower (or 
where it would be if you could see through the haze), 
little Michael was wondering what those jaggedy 
things were in the opposite direction. They were even 
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to warm down and chat about the run. That, and a general 
feeling of contentment at another championship completed. 


14 September — 24th World Mountain Running Trophy 
(WMRT), Crans-Montana, Switzerland, 12km/1050m 
This was the fourth time I had competed for Scotland at the 
WMRT. The course was uphill-only, so suited the continental 
runners, and went from Sierre in the valley floor to Crans- 
Montana on the mountain slopes. 

Very wet conditions brightened the spirits of the Scottish 


runners; suddenly our poor summer seemed worthwhile. The | 


start involved a lot of jostling as over 150 international- 
standard athletes sprinted along a narrow road, but after five 
minutes the pace settled into fairly fast uphill running. My 
strategy was to take the steep climbs steadily and really push 
on the flatter sections. This seemed to work, even though the 
eventual 52nd place was outside my top-50 target. But I was 
the leading Scot, and fourth British runner. 

The International Association of Athletics Federations 
(IAAF) agreed in Beijing that the WMRT should become 
the official world championship from 2009. So, under IAAF 
rules, Scotland will be absorbed into Great Britain from next 
year. While not greatly beneficial to the best Scottish moun- 
tain runners, it does give the top few a higher aim of getting 
into the GB team. 


21 September — Sky Race, Sentiero delle Grigne, 
Lombardia, Italian Alps, 43km /3200m 

A group of us headed out for the final race in the Buff Sky- 
runner series: similar to the British championship but world- 
wide and all long races — not great for your carbon footprint. 

This was going to be a bit of an adventure as the website 
description made clear: “The route [...] is technically divided 
into three parts: the slope to the Grigna Meridionale (2177m), 
classified as technical, with some equipped lines, followed by 
descent and then by the slope to the Grigna Settentrionale 
(2410m), flowing, but fatiguing, and the final one along the 
fast and insidious descent toward the end of the valley and 
the finish line of Pasturo...”. 

The race was amazing. At the finish I was thinking that 
people would take several days to walk that, and we had just 
run it in five hours! Most of the way I ran with friend and 
rival Tom Owens — this was meant as a training run for the 
Original Mountain Marathon. Tom was stronger on descent, 
partly because of my uphill-only training for the WMRT. He 
got away with 10km to go and I just tried to not drop too many 
places. I was pleased to finish thirteenth, ahead of Simon 
Booth, and after 43km didn’t care that Andy Symonds (brother 
of Joe) passed me with 100 metres to go. The winner was 
Spaniard Kilian Jornet, while Angela Mudge finished third in 
the women’s race and just missed retaining her Buff title. 


25 October — Original Mountain Marathon, Elite 
Course Day 1, Borrowdale, a long way / as little ascent 
as possible 


_ The aim of a mountain marathon is to run via a series of check- 


points taking any route you choose. All necessary safety and 
overnight kit must be carried. Having camped, you run an- 
other course, back to where you started on the first day. It’s 
basically a large orienteering event over mountains, with par- 
ticipants competing in pairs. Generally the navigation is not as 
difficult as in orienteering, although if the mist comes down it 
can be as challenging as being in the middle of a thick forest. 

Given the forecast, we were told to use the bad-weather 
course. This meant missing out three of the ten checkpoints — 
the ones situated on higher ground. Runners do different 
routes — about half do set routes-of varying distances and the 
other half try to visit as many controls as possible in a set 
time. Tom and I were doing the longest and hardest set course, 
normally around 80km for the two days. 

The start was a steep climb straight up Allen Crags from 
Seathwaite. It wasn’t long before a couple of the faster 
teams starting only a few minutes behind caught us. Progress 
wasn’t helped by Tom’s map blowing away and his having 
to run downhill to retrieve it. One of the faster teams (Tim 
Higginbottom and Chris Near) had won every mountain 
marathon that year and were in no mood for hanging around; 
as the weather got worse, their speed seemed to increase. With 
a lack of local knowledge we decided to hang on to them for 
as long as possible. After the third checkpoint they stopped 
for a toilet stop (a cunning plan to get rid of us) and we ended 
up on our own. On the run up Great Gable we passed lots of 
elite teams who had set out earlier. Then, suddenly, Tim and 
Chris appeared out of the mist in front of us. They must have 
taken some sneaky line which we didn’t spot on the map. 

The last hour was a mix of high wind, horizontal rain, 
streams that had become raging torrents and the race against 
Tim and Chris. The huge rainfall was causing map-reading 
problems as streams and marsh areas were fast becoming 
lakes. Taking a good route around one of these and finding a 
good line off the final mountain, we were the first elite team to 
arrive at the overnight camp. Tim and Chris still recorded an 
overall faster time as they had started after us, and would have 
started day two just over a minute ahead. But all the racing 
had been in vain: the flooding and the weather got worse and 
the event was cancelled. 

Now that the media frenzy has died down (not quite; see 
pp17-18 — Ed.), the 2008 OMM will be recalled for many 
years in fellrunning folklore. We'll go back and run around the 
second day’s course, once they send the map that we would 
have received on the Sunday morning. 


20 December 


Not a race, but I managed to escape Christmas prep for a 
great run up Meall Glas and Sgiath Chuil with a load of 
Scottish runners including Angela Mudge. It was quite amus- 
ing having a big group of us run past slightly perplexed- 
looking walkers with ice axes and full waterproofs. 


more impressive than the distant loom of Moel Fam- 
au as seen from the top of Everton Brow. 

That first sight gave a 13-year old a curiosity that 
lasted for 60 years. Less than a year later | was at the 
top of Tryfan, triumphant. That solo expedition with a 
cheap cotton tent was punishment when | wasn’t on 
the hill, but it was pure magic. That’s it; | was under a 
spell. Why didn’t | think of that before? It’s not my fault 
after all; | don’t have to struggle to explain why | like hills. 


David McVey 


A BOYS’ BRIGADE Junior Section weekend away, 
May 1969, at the Dounans Centre, Aberfoyle (we 


weren’t like the Scouts: 
we liked beds and roofs 
and toilets and stuff). 
Dounans was fascinat- 
ing, surrounded by for- 
est with a clean hill 
burn running through. 
That was the weekend 
| discovered midges. 
On the Saturday af- 
ternoon we all put on 
stout shoes and follow- 
ed forest tracks to the 
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{MESSNER & Tec Cy. 


WHEN | NOTICED that the programme for the Dundee 
Mountain Film Festival featured Dave MacLeod on Fri- 
day and Reinhold Messner on Saturday, there was to be 
no delay over tickets. As children, my friends Rod and 
Mhairi Gordon were taken to see the Beatles and the 
Stones on the same bill at Dundee Caird Hall; this was 
a similar binary. Dave MacLeod would have to be the 
Stones, | guess: the young Turk to Messner’s old guard; 
but this analogy won’t go much further. For starters, 
MacLeod is now sporting short hair, as | noticed on 
entering the Bonar Hall. There were Dave and his wife 
Claire flogging their stuff at a trestle table beside my old 
French teacher promoting the Rights of Way Society. 
No traybake on offer from Claire unfortunately — prob- 
ably because she is now the filmmaker of the family. 

MacLeod’s lecture had three legs: “Hell’s Lum” — 
covered previously in TAC (see TAC73 p20) and by 
the Beeb; “Don’t Die of Ignorance”, his grade XI 
mixed route on Ben Nevis, famous for an incident where 
his partner Joe French nearly lost a hand; and “Echo 
Wall’, his ungraded long-term summer project, again 
on the Ben, which required relocation of the MacLeod 
family to the Fort in order to prepare in the requisite 
MacLeod manner. The preparation for these projects 
made up most of the fun. For Echo Wall there was a 
boulder problem called Sky Pilot where he was never 
more than a metre above the ground, but which requir- 
ed every sinew to pop out along with various grunts 
and swear-words. Apparently he also needed to gallop 
round the CMD aréte at an implausible speed. 

Echo Wall itself required one of the strangest pieces 
of preparation yet. Not top-roping and brushing the 
holds with a toothbrush, but shovelling away an entire 
snowfield that was dripping onto the route. During the 
talk MacLeod showed the speeded-up Keystone Cops 
footage — sometimes joined in the backbreaking en- 
deavour by Claire but mostly him shovelling solo. Scoop 
after scoop of powder. It looked like the surface area of 
a tennis court, maybe a metre deep. And he shovelled it 
all away. | must say | wondered why he didn’t just get 
a can of petrol and burn it off. Maybe that would have 
been the equivalent of bolting the route. 

The talks describing Don’t Die of Ignorance and Echo 
Wall, while each standing in their own right, became a 
love song to the Ben. The nature of MacLeod’s work is 
such that he spent half the year up there — winter most 
of the time — and it produced some glorious lingering 
shots of Britain’s highest hill. 

Other glimpses into MacLeod’s life included an inter- 
view at home with Jimmy Marshall — obviously a hero 
to the younger man. Marshall obliged with some scary 
stories of the Ben in murderous mode and by waggling 
a long wooden-handled axe. 

In an age where debate rages about a Bentley-driving 
professional athlete called Kris Boyd who allegedly has 
a limited devotion to the ascetic aspects of his game, 
one Ford Fiesta-driving athlete called Dave Mac- 
Leod almost wordlessly points another way. There is 
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MacLeod and Messner, Dundee Mountain 
Film Festival, 28/29 November 2008 


Review: Perkin Warbeck 


ten-stone Dave — a bloater who could not hope to top- 
out Echo Wall, and nine-stone Dave (we were shown 
before-and-after photos of these two Daves — like Kerry 
Katona on the front of Heat). Frightening to think what 
10SD had to do to become 9SD. | don’t think Kerry 
would have been up to it. 


AND SO TO MESSNER. His looming presence hung . 


over the Friday night, even though his talk was 24 hours 
away. Elvis-like, the landing of his plane was announced. 
And rightly so. What a coup this was: Messner is surely 
the Elvis of mountaineering. Oops, sorry, he’s the Bea- 
tles. Certainly he ain’t one of the Jameses, Morrison or 
Blunt. A bear of a man oozing presence. Beard and hair 
everywhere. Dave MacLeod is quite humble in demean- 
our, and while Messner is far from arrogant he exudes 
his status. Most of the topics you would hope for were 
covered: Everest with Habeler, Everest solo, the tragedy 
on Nanga Parbat. A pleasant diversionary discourse 
was his appreciation of Shackleton. Everyone in the room 
knew the story, but somehow Messner’s simple retell- 
ing of it carried new weight. The guy has swanned 
about the ice caps himself and also traversed South 
Georgia in modern gear. So his admiration counts. 

Messner of course has no toes — or not enough to 
speak of. His rock climbing was thus limited years ago, 
but it appears his son now challenges him in that field. 
He walks across the ice-caps and writes a book a year, 
but his passion has become museums. Yes, museums. 
Not strolling round them of course: Reinhold builds 
them. And not one but five — each with a theme but 
all devoted to mountains. Worth visiting, it would appear 
— there’s lots about them on the internet. In my youth 
Dundee Museum had the Tay Whale’s skeleton and 
that was about it. 

The loss of his brother Gunther on Nanga Parbat in 
1970 must hang over every talk Messner gives. | have 
no evidence for this apart from the way it arose in Dun- 
dee, the fact that he wrote a book about it 30-odd years 
on and the persistence of his critics. In short, Messner 
loses brother descending lethal face, expedition leaders 
criticise him — accuse him of self-aggrandisement and 
of lying about the exact circumstances. Messner is even- 
tually vindicated in most people’s eyes by the discov- 
ery, in 2005, of his brother’s body in the correct place 
and by subsequent DNA evidence. 

The depth of Messner’s immersion in this plot is clear 
when the slide-advance button suddenly reveals the 
corpse; reminiscent of the mummified Mallory image. 
Messner had trekked up the glacier on hearing of the 
discovery, taken the photo and, after removing a sample 
for the DNA, cremated the remains. Steely stuff. 

He has moved on — to the European Parliament, to 
polar treks and to his museums. But they are now fin- 
ished and his ceaseless exploring is, he said, about to 
move him in another as yet unspecified direction. 

The film-festival people were agog to be hosting a 
presentation by this colossus and well they might be. 
One would have thought that Messner was out of their 
league. It is not known, however, whether during his 
time in Dundee he made an ascent of the Law without 
bottled oxygen. (Or of Reres Hill, see page 3 — Ed.) 


First Up 


WHETHER OR NOT you buy the greenwash surrounding 
wind turbines, generation-diversity has to be a good thing. 
The debate is about where, not if, wind power stations and 
their associated infrastructures are permitted. Landowner and 
developer profits, along with limited political fallout for the 
authorities, are currently prevailing over the spiritual needs 
of the wildernistas in an increasing area of the country. These 
are destructive trends. 

Messrs Gray and Spedding may regard a spiritual relation- 
ship with wilderness as risible, and that’s fine — wildernistas 
are more tolerant of unbelievers than some who follow more 
abstract ideas! Gray and Spedding take a brave line in TAC74, 
given that much of the readership gets something positive 
from being in the hills. This bravery is rather unusual for 
“windfarm” proponents. Ever notice how developers incor- 
porate a negative-publicity-deflecting shell as a front for each 
planning application, rather than standing up for their plans 
in their own name? Doublespeak is rife in the industry, from 
“windfarm” (aka power station) to “borrow pit” (aka quarry). 

Gray and Spedding say that most land perceived by the 
wildernistas as wild and natural has already been highly influ- 
enced by generations of people. Agreed. It does not follow, 
however, that all further development is OK. We inherit the 
country in one state, and pass it on in another. The challenge 
is to pass on a better place to future generations at a cost to 
ourselves, rather than one further exploited and worsened for 
our own short-term interests. This intent to improve rather 
than to corrupt doesn’t require a romantic-idyllic starting point. 


[NPUSTRIAL ESTATE 


summit of what | now know was Lime Craig, with its 
little radio hut. My Silent-on-a-Peak-in-Darien mo- 
ment came on a steep slope just before the summit; 
to the north | remember seeing some distant, gleam- 
ing blue lochs set among great green wooded hills, 
a location for Last of the Mohicans. | lingered be- 
hind, | was so lost in wonder, and had to be called 
back to the group. 

All the same, it was another seven years before | 
climbed another hill (Ben Lomond). I’ve since re- 
turned, several times, to Lime Craig but have never 
found that view again. Perhaps it had been amplified 
in my head, perhaps it’s now obscured by trees. The 
sense of wonder remains, though, and at some level 
| suppose the need to re-experience it is why | keep 
climbing hills. 


Robert Dawson Scott 


WE USED TO GO on holiday to the north coast of 
Cornwall, so | became accustomed to wandering 
about close to the edge of what seemed enormous 
cliffs (but which were in fact probably never more 
than 100 metres high) from an early age. | was also 
taken skiing in Switzerland at the age of six, so the 
first proper mountain | reached the top of was the 
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Jon Metcalf and Andy Beaton respond, separately, to David 
Gray and Nick Spedding’s jointly authored TAC74 piece on 
windfarms and wildernistas 


For me, a better definition of “wild” is in contrast to what I 
understand by “developed”, which is regular, regulatable, more 
accessible with less effort, only maintainable on a large scale 
by continuing human intervention, and so on. I like large-scale 
contrast, not fine-grained sculptufal toying by turbines. I like 
the amenity both of developed and wild places. I like the dom- 
inance of wild land over development in Scotland. I am pre- 
judiced against changes that tilt the balance ever further 
toward large-scale development. We do not presently have 
anything like turbine installations everywhere, but the area 
from which they cannot be seen is steadily shrinking. It does- 
n’t need installations everywhere for turbines to form part of 
the view everywhere. I’d hate the Highlands to become as 
degraded as some once-wilder southern UK hill ranges. 

I go to wild country to temporarily escape the urban. Tur- 
bine plants fundamentally change large areas of less-devel- 
oped land into something less revitalising. I’m perfectly happy 
for “windfarm” fetishistas to have as much intensive turbine 
development, road building and quarrying as they can secure 
subsidies for — but to confine this blight to limited zones near 
power-demand centres and existing grid capacity, rather than 
continuing the creeping infection of the Highlands. Let them 
“add” as much “character” to these limited zones as their regu- 
latory paymasters will tolerate. My basic disagreement with 
the “turbine aesthete” appears to be the scale over which we 
enjoy the contrast of the wild and the intrusively exploited. 

The Highlands aren’t untainted, but I would question each 
large-scale character-changing development. Mr Mc Wilder- 
neish takes, it seems to me, a principled stand on the matter. 
There is no financial gain for him, and he’s got to be right on 
the Loch Arkaig case, hasn’t he? This looks suspiciously like 
the developers’ bridgehead to Knoydart, Glenquoich and 
Cluanie. It would be much harder to argue for first develop- 
ments in these places without a nearby precedent. Once one 
set of turbines is built in an area, the environmental impact 
assessments for nearby potential developments become lit- 
tered with platitudes about “limited incremental visual impact”. 


WeiBhorn in Arosa at 2653m (not the famous WeiB- 
horn, one of the Swiss 4000m monsters and a near- 
neighbour of the Matterhorn; | guess White Peak 
probably has to do service for quite a few mountains 
in the German-speaking world). But that was by cable 
car, So doesn’t really count in this context. 

So the first hill | properly climbed was the Worces- 
tershire Beacon, above Great Malvern in what was 
then the perfectly sensible county of Worcestershire 
and is now the botched merger of Hereford and Wor- 
cester. Great Malvern has four claims to fame: Mal- 
vern Water, which comes out of a spring halfway up 
the hills and was respectable long before all these 
French interlopers; the Royal Radar Establishment, 
which was where a lot of Britain’s rapid advances in 
radar technology during world war two were develop- 
ed; a weird concentration of private schools; and the 
hills, which run roughly in a north-south line 13km 
from North Hill to British Camp, or the Hereford Beacon. 

We used to be told, at one of those same private 
schools, to which it was my misfortune to be sent, 
that there was no higher ground eastward between 
the Malvern hills and the Urals. This seemed a touch 
fanciful considering that the Worcester Beacon only 
manages a modest 425m, but | suppose it is broadly 


It is three generations too late to make comparisons with the 
post-war employment schemes that gave us UK hydroelectric- 
ity — and anyway, the end products of those could hardly be 
more visually different from wind power stations. Most current 
hillwalkers don’t know the pre-development terrain for most 
hydro developments, so the present loch levels and layouts 
look fairly natural to us. Water naturally accumulates in hol- 
lows, is fed and drained by burns and rivers. Present schemes 
often raise the level of a natural loch, albeit with the negative 
side-effects (eg depopulation) that Gray and Spedding cite. 
Steel towers, propellers and generator housings do not, by 
contrast, spontaneously arise on any scale. Lochs are low- 
lying relative to their catchment area, and often screened by it. 
Even were they disagreeable to look at (which most aren’t, 
partly due to their irregular shape), their visual impact is more 
in keeping with an undeveloped surrounding area and more 
localised than a ridge-top power station. 

Gray and Spedding’s point is well made about hydro schemes 
making some access harder, some country more remote. Again 
the contrast with mass wind turbines could not be more stark. 
Surely maintenance motorways into the Pairc ruining the view 
from the savage peaks of North Harris cannot be held up as a 
net improvement? Future generations who inherit this folly 
must restore the dignity of that area. The presence of some 
ugliness, and the falsity of the romantic idyll, is no excuse for 
further wanton desecration. On the contrary, it is a manifesto 
for positive change in the future. 

How many years might it take before “windfarms” come to 
be regarded as part of the authentic fabric of our wild places? 
Never, for some of us. JM 


FOLLOWING ON from Gray and Spedding’s piece in 
TAC70, their “TGO wildernistas” article in TAC74 ticked a 
few boxes for me. As a Highland native (if there is truly 
such a thing), I’m occasionally irritated by the tendency of 
some visitors to the area to treat it as some kind of large 
theme park, and | can’t help thinking that a wee bit of this 
approach to the Highlands — and indeed to other rural parts 
of the UK and beyond — forms part of the creed of the 
wildernista. They seem to forget that people actually live and 
work here (Roger Smith should try being unemployed in 
Gairloch for a few months). 


There is a well-established and pernicious tendency for 
the type of self-appointed environmental crusaders describ- 
ed in TAC74 to iecture local communities about what is right 
for them. It’s as if we can’t be trusted to look after our own 
environment, so we therefore need to be treated like child- 
ren. In the Scottish context at least, this doctrine comes 
laden with the baggage of patronising paternalism which 
has characterised Lowland Scots and English relations with 
Highland society for the past couple of hundred years. 

Not that I’m saying being a resident of a “remote” area 
entitles you to be the sole arbiter of what happens to its 
resources. And there is no doubt that many people from 
other areas genuinely care about the Highland landscape — 
as indeed, I’m sure, do Cameron McNeish and Roger Smith 
— it’s just the bleeding-heart, armchair-revolutionary stuff 
which pisses me off. And | wonder, too, if the whole thing is 
just an attempt by a bunch of ageing walking-magazine hacks 
to appear dangerous and radical while not actually getting 
their hands dirty (see Rick out of the The Young Ones). 

| have no strong opinions for or against wind turbines and 
am content to leave the technical debate to those who know 
what they are talking about, but | do take issue with those 
who seem somehow to think that they speak for all of us who 
live in rural areas. 

I’ve railed in the past in these pages about elitism in the 
hills and | think that there’s a good deal of that underpinning 
the wildernista point of view. I’ve never really bought into the 
idea of hillgoing being some kind of spiritually enriching ex- 
perience. As a naive 17-year-old, | was drawn to the hills by 
a daft, romantic idea of adventure, inspired by Tom Weir, 
Jock Nimlin and Hamish Brown. There was the craic to be 
found in bothies and the folk you met in them, but the only 
spiritual experiences I’ve ever had in the hills have been 
fuelled by the Famous Grouse. 

If folk want to commune with the spirit of the forest or 
mother earth then good luck to them; Cameron McNeish can 
hug as many pine trees as he likes. T@O magazine appears 
increasingly to be a vehicle for the achingly “right-on” environ- 
mental credentials of its editorial team and, as for the letters 
page, | feel slightly scared to be a co-hobbyist with anyone 
who cuts the size labels of their gloves to save weight... 

I've slagged off Trail magazine in the past, but at least it 
doesn’t take itself too seriously, unlike TGO. AB 


on the same latitude as the North German and Polish 
plains, so maybe there’s some truth in it. It certainly 
felt there wasn’t much in the way of the east winds 
that used to cut through our ill-fitting windows and 
thin bed covering in the wintertime. 

It's not the most exciting hill in the world, a 
grassy convex mound crisscrossed with paths, but it 
is quite steep if you take it direct. Most people don't, 
because you can drive almost to the top at the 
Wyche cutting and the hill is usually busy with child- 
ren, dog-walkers and these days no doubt mountain 
bikers and similar hazards. 

Typical English public school rules allowed us to go 
on the hills more or less ad lib if we had no other 
school commitments. | think this was more to do with 
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muscular Christianity — the school was equally keen 
on Duke of Edinburgh expeditions in the Brecon 
Beacons and the Black Mountains, which were only a 
few hours away — than to give us a taste of free- 
dom, though of course the privilege was widely abus- 
ed for the consumption of tobacco and alcoho! and, 
as time went on, illicit assignations with pupils of the 
other secondary schools, which were mostly for girls. 

There is absolutely no doubt, though, that the full 
range of the hills — which were much emptier if you 
stayed away from the honeypots (is that what you call- 
ed the girls? — Ed.) — gave me a latent taste for airy 
perches, big views and the changing seasons which 
finally found its full voice when | came to live in Scot- 
land 25 years ago. The view to the east across the 
Vale of Evesham focused on Bredon Hill, celebrated 
by A E Houseman among others. | can still see it as 
clearly as ever in my mind’s eye. 


Simon Blackett 


| WAS A YOUNGSTER in Northumberland (nearly 
Scotland); my father and grandfather were great 
deer-stalking men, so we used to cover lots of Scot- 
tish hills looking for deer. It never occurred to us to 
go to the top of any hill, unless it happened to be on 
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Cuban champions and lunar landers 


First Up 


Given that (a) the glen leading off the north side of Loch 
Lyon is called Gleann Meran (or at least it was until recent 
maps renamed it Gleann Meurain), and (b) last October saw 
Viswanathan Anand give Vladimir Kramnik a right old doing 
using the Meran Variation of the Semi-Slav Defence in their 
world championship chess match, now seems a good time 
to mention an idea that has been floating around for a while. 
Most chess tournaments are governed by the grading of 
the players concerned — eg Chess Scotland, English Chess 
Federation, or Fédération Internationale des Echecs aka 
FIDE — with each grading level acting as a ceiling to prevent 
stronger players poaching the prizes in weaker sections. 
Hence, at the recent Glasgow congress (held in the splendid 
surroundings of the Kelvingrove Gallery), there were four 
sections: Open, in which anyone could play, regardless of 
strength; Challengers (players graded under 1850 on the 
Chess Scotland list), Major (under 1600) and Minor (under 
1350). TAC’s editor is currently graded 1505 (down from a 
career high of 1670 a dozen years ago), so was eligible to 
enter any of these bar the Minor. He played in the Major. 
There is a considerable crossover, in Scotland at least, 
between those who play competitive chess and those who 
climb hills on a regular basis. Quite why this might be is an 
interesting question: one possibility is that the two pastimes 
are pleasantly opposed. Hillwalking is largely a physical 
activity where, if the brain isn’t exactly switched off, there is 
a sense in which thinking is turned down to a background 


level; chess, by contrast, is a sedentary pastime dominated | 


by thought processes. The two are nicely complementary, as 


shown by John Rooke Corbett — he of the eponymous list | 
— who was seemingly a handy chess player. Corbett might | 


well have been present at one of the Manchester Chess 
Club simultaneous displays given by the great Cuban world 
champion José Rau! Capablanca on 1/10/19 (Capablanca 
scored 30 wins, one draw, no defeats) and 28/10/22 (+24, 
=2, -4). Corbett was a clever man who would surely have 
noted that he and the celebrated endgame specialist shared 
a set of initials, JRC. On this basis alone he might have 
aspired to play in or at least attend one of the “simuls’”. 
Enough of bygone heroes, however. The current idea is 
this: TAC will arrange a tournament — probably a five-round 
Swiss, 15 minutes per player per game — in a bothy or hut 
somewhere, with the sole requirement for entry not being 
anything to do with the player’s grade, but with their having 
completed at least one round of the Munros. The following 
hillgoing chess players, listed in order of grading strength, 
strongest first, are Known to qualify, and will be invited in 
due course once a date and a venue have been arranged: 


@ Alison McLure 
Chess Scotland grade 1975, FIDE grade 2015 
Unlisted Munroist, completed on Beinn Mhanach, 1/10/05 


@ Alison Coull 
Chess Scotland grade 1950, FIDE grade 2070 
Unlisted Munroist, completed on Ben Wyvis, 1/1/00 


@ Ken Stewart 
Chess Scotland grade 1860, FIDE grade 2115 
Munroist 1333, completed on Beinn lutharn Mhor, 18/9/94 


@ Martin Likeman 
English Chess Federation grade 151 (usual conversion to 
Scottish equivalent grade is (ECFx8)+600, ie 1808 here) 
Munroist 2463, completed on Glas Bheinn Mhor, 19/8/00 


@ Colin Green 
ECF grade 148 (equivalent to 1784 Scottish) 
Munroist 1903, completed on Ben Lomond, 20/1/98 


@ Tony Pitson 
Chess Scotland grade 1635 
Munroist 3889, completed on Stob Coire Raineach, 18/8/07 


@ Bill Cook 
Chess Scotland grade 1627 
Munroist 4003, completed on the Cairnwell, 6/5/90 


@ Martin Wilson 
ECF grade 128 (equivalent to 1624 Scottish) 
Munroist 810, completed on Ben Lomond, September 1990 


@ The Editor 
Chess Scotland grade 1505 
Munroist 3907, completed on the Saddle, 22/7/07 


@ Bill Platts 
Chess Scotland grade 1491 
Munroist 1026, completed on Sgurr Eilde Mor, 3/5/92 


@ Nigel Suess 
Chess Scotland grade 1477 
Munroist 365, completed on the In Pinn, 21/6/84 


@ Eddie Gillespie 
Chess Scotland grade 1225 
Munroist 2054, completed on Meal! Chuaich, 26/11/94 


@ Norman Waugh 
Chess Scotland grade 1211 
Munroist 4236, completed on Ben Hope, 5/7/90 


@  Dairena Gaffney 
Chess Scotland grade 1203 
Munroist 610, compieted on Sgor Gaoith, 24/4/88 


These 14 are surely not the only eligible players, so if any- 
one knows of any other chess-graded (or reasonably strong 
but ungraded) Munroists, please let TAC know. 

A couple of stronger players just miss out. Jonathan Len- 
nox of Tobermory has a Chess Scotland grade of 2084 but 
is at least one Munro short of a round: “I have been twice to 
the foot of the In Pinn in adverse conditions and have no 
plans for a third visit.” (He’s also unsure whether he’s been 
to the correct top on Beinn a’Chaorainn at Loch Laggan.) 
Even he, however, would be a distant second favourite to 


our route. In the army, | learnt to ski and again spent 
a lot of time on the hills, but again there was no need 
to get to the top. The view was fine from near the top 
or from where the lift stopped (or from where there 
was a bar). 

Also in the army, | organised a trekking trip to the 
Pakistan Himalayas and there was little chance of 
getting to the top of any of them (our altitude meter 
ran off the clock while still on the train, but | think we 
got to around 15,000ft before we keeled over). Then 
| moved to Invercauld 16 years ago and bingo, the 


hills beckoned. | am not really a ticky person, but | 


must admit that | have now been to the top of a few 
Munros! 
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Tessa Carroll 


MY FIRST HILL was the one right behind the house 
| was lucky enough to grow up in, although it was not 
until the age of 11 that | made it to the top of Conis- 
ton Old Man — way past it by the standards of to- 
day’s youngest Wainwright completers. Easter 1971. 
A visit from one of my mother’s old university friends 
and her family gave us the motivation, and it must 
have been a Wednesday as that was the only day my 
father had off from his hotel job. Memories are mix- 
ed up with those of other family walks — hoping not 
to be spotted by schoolmates who would scoff at the 
itchy bobble hat and trousers-tucked-into-socks get- 
up; gagging for a drink in the days long before the ob- 


Douglas Bryson: International Master, Correspondence 
Grandmaster and double Scottish champion. Bryson is 
currently graded 2317 by Chess Scotland and 2350 by 
FIDE. He climbs hills with the Monklands Ramblers and 
has racked up a fair few Munros in his time — but sources 
report that he’s more wobbly facing the Cuillin than the 
Caro-Kann, and is unlikely to complete a round. TAC would 
however be delighted to hear otherwise in due course. 


Yet more on the seemingly endless subject of hill-themed 
registration plates (eg see TAC74 p16). Spotted on 28 Sep- 
tember, near Balquhidder, a blue Peugeot with a canoe on 
its roof and K2 SMC on its plates. Whose might this have 
been? Only seven Britons have reached the summit of K2. 
Three died on the way down — Al Rouse and Julie Tullis in 
1986, Alison Hargreaves in 1995. The other four are 
Jonathan Pratt (1993), Alan Hinkes (1995), Andrew Collins 
(2000) and Bruce Normand (2007). Only Normand is Scot- 
tish, so could the Peugeot have been his? Is he in the 
SMC? Or is K2 SMC just, as they say, aspirational? 

The Ed is working on a lengthy piece of Munroist research 
(more on this in TAC76), and it has brought to light another 
reg-plate oddity. After Roger Chapman completed on Ben 
Lomond on 30/6/85, the SMC gave him the no.400 slot. On 
21/8/98 Chapman wrote to the club again, having changed 
his car’s registration to C400 MUN. Is it still on the road? 

Supermarket car parks are good places to spot such 
things. Alan Courtney, of Ayr, reports having driven to his 
local Asda and “found myself behind a small red car with 
the plate M3000 FT. Considering the spacing and the driver 
owning a beard it seems likely he was a walker.” 


Another long-running theme is the merit or otherwise of 
the mobile phone on the hill. Generally, mountain rescue 
teams seem to be very much pro phones (not that they could 
hold back the tide even were they anti), provided people 
don’t call for help as soon as their socks get soggy. An in- 
teresting example of phone-use during a rescue occurred 
on the Coniston fells on 24 January. A mist-disorientated 
and cragfast walker phoned for assistance and was asked 
what he could see. A tarn was visible, which he thought 
was Low Water on the Coppermines side of the hill. The 
team went out looking for him along the relevant ridges but 
found nothing. Then someone had a bright idea. They rang 
back and asked if his phone had an inbuilt camera; if so, 
could he photograph the tarn and send the picture to the 
MRT? This he duly did, and it proved to be Goat’s Water. 
Didn't take long to find him after that. Clever stuff. 


TAC74 also asked about Munro ascents by octoganarians. 
lain Thow, who works as a guide for North-West Frontiers, 
writes: “I used to know a guy called Jack Griffiths who went 
up Snowdon from Pen-y-Pass on his 90th birthday. He 
guided for English Wanderer until he was 83, then the 
company retired him, much to his disgust, as he was still 
doing the Ultimate Challenge (as it then was) each year. 
Two years later a guide broke a bone in his hand and Jack 
led the last two days of a trip along the West Highland Way. 


session with keeping hydrated, when one large bot- 
tle of diluted orange squash had to go round six of us. 

| think | escaped the bobble hat that day, as it was 
hot and sunny. Good job too, as someone ending 
up soaking wet was a regular feature of these walks. 
(I once fell in the mill race trying to get a drink, and 
one brother found out the hard way that ice melts in 
the sun). This time it was my middle brother's turn. 
At almost seven, his liking for showing off for the 
girls was already evident. Shouting “Look at me, Ali- 
son!”, as he leapt from rock to rock, he suddenly 
disappeared into Goat's Water, then emerged, yel- 
ling, with blood streaming from the back of his head. 
“Only a scalp wound” was the diagnosis, and he was 


“ve had several clients in their 80s, notably a German 
ex-WW2 paratrooper who had ended up as professor of 
English Literature at Berkeley in California and was one of 
the fittest people in the group on a fairly rough trip around 
the Loch Morar hills. Another ex-Luftwaffe pilot crossed the 
saddle between Beinn Ime and Ben Vane in his mid-80s on 
a day of soggy snow. Dressed in an old suit and polished 
town shoes, he was fuelled by regular shots of schnapps.” 

Back to the Munroist research. Eric Furness is no.340 
on the list having completed on 28/5/84 (does anyone know 
which hill?). On 5/11/94 Lyn Wilson also completed, on the 
Mullardoch An Socach, and reported that Furness was pre- 
sent, and had “completed eight Munros for his 80th birth- 
day”. More needs to be learnt about this remarkable feat. 

Jack Griffiths celebrates his 100th birthday on 9 March, 
around the time TAC75 comes out. Many congratulations. 
See www.othc.org.uk for more details. lain Thow is the 
author of Highland Scrambles North, published in 2006 
by the SMC, ISBN 0 907521 88 6. TAC hasn’t got round 
to (off)road-testing the scrambles, but the book is well writ- 
ten and from prior knowledge of various routes it seems to 
provide a fair assessment of excitement and difficulty. It’s 
also nicely produced: sensible size, rainproof cover, plenty 
of good photographs, including some of Foinaven that look 
like they could have been taken from a lunar lander. 


Perkin Warbeck reports elsewhere in this issue on two 
excellent speakers at the recent Dundee Mountain Film Fes- 
tival. Less successful, it seems, was the booking of Simon 
Yates as the main entertainment at the SMC annual dinner 
in Fort William on 6 December. After retiring president Paul 
Brian made what was by all accounts an entertaining 
speech, Yates stood up and reportedly offered: “I love Scot- 
land. | love the rain. Er ... | love the midges.” Then all was 
silence, as he sat back down again. Later in proceedings 
he stood up again and apologised because he was “not 
able to do what | came here to do.” And that was that. 

According to booking agency www.speakersfromtheedge. 
com, “Simon brings a refreshing modesty and dry humor 
[sic] to mountain speaking, underplaying his remarkable 
achievements”. Sure, but there’s underplaying and there’s 
underplaying. 


Hard to know what to make of the Original Mountain 
Marathon brouhaha in October, really. The basic story will 
be easily recalled, as it’s not often (barring multiple fatalities 
as with the Buachaille avalanche in January) that hillgoing, 
in any of its forms, leads the national news bulletins. 

A widely expressed opinion from the OMM community 
was that the TV coverage, particularly by the BBC, was sen- 


re-kitted in an assortment of clothes pinched from 
other brothers and underpants fashioned from a J- 
cloth and safety pins (a few years too early for punk). 

On we went. | don’t remember having to be 
dragged gibbering to the very top by my father, but 
| don’t doubt my mother’s word on this, as the trig 
point is right above an almost sheer drop to Low 
Water and it still takes me a big effort of will to look 
over the edge. But what a view — ridges in all di- 
rections, and far, far below, the lake, and the vil- 
lage where | lived. It’s the view of the village that has 
stayed with me — a familiar place magically trans- 
formed by height and distance; everyday life put 
literally into perspective. 
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Original sins and a media maelstrom 


sationalised. There were no fatalities, and several minor- 
injury incidents were resolved in a self-help way with other 
competitors forming an on-the-spot rescue service, yet it 
was ail over our screens for a day and a half. The media, so 
the argument goes, should have kept their noses out. 

The Ed, with feet in both the hill community and the 
press corps, doesn’t entirely buy that. While the BBC did 
seem over-zealous (the “2000 people missing” angle was 
particularly silly), Sky was better (as is often the case, much 
though the lefty-liberals like to claim otherwise), and some- 
one later commented that ITV seemed balanced and fair. 

In media terms there clearly was a story, and it broke 
down into at least four basic areas: 

1 — Weather, and whether to cancel the thing 

Conditions were decidedly damp, although almost certainly 
not the “worst in 40 years” as was touted in some quarters. 
Perhaps this meant the worst-ever KIMM/OMM weather, 
which it probably was, but it was made to sound like the 
worst Cumbrian weather in 40 years, which it surely wasn't. 

No one from TAC Central took part, but there was a team- 
building exercise in the Ponds that weekend (aka the Ed 


and the proofreader driving down to Coniston to see the | 


latter's mum), and although the wetness of the Saturday 
caught all the publicity, the Thursday saw a similar deluge. 
All routes through Ambleside and Windermere were closed 
due to flooding that evening, and the TACmobile ended up 
diverting round the western edge by Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven and Broughton, a 55-mile, 90-minute add-on. 

Friday brought clear skies, with the more obvious flood- 
waters retreating apace. But the forecast for Saturday — 
the first day of the OMM — was at least as bad as for Thurs- 
day, and questions were later asked about the organisers’ 
wisdom in allowing the thing to start, given that the ground 
was saturated and they would surely have seen the potential 
for flooding during Thursday’s dress rehearsal. Their giving 
it green lights does rather suggest that no form of deluge 
short of Noye’s Fludde would have been deemed bad 
enough to cause a postponement. 

While runners wouldn't have been given route maps had 
there been a complete cancellation (as was the case when 
Day 2 was shelved), there was nothing to stop water-loving 
individuals or pairings from making “normal” hill outings on 
either day had they been so inclined — much as happened 
with the ad hoc event organised by Eddie Campbell when 
the 1980 Ben Nevis race was cancelled due to bad weather. 

A major reason for Day 1 of the OMM not being cancelled 
was surely that the organisers found themselves in super- 
tanker-turning-round territory, given the complexity and 
sheer size of the event. Which leads neatly into... 

2 — What'’s with the cast of thousands? 

The entry list was 2500 strong. Think about it: an intine- 
rant, village-size population descended on an area (bloody 
tinks), in circumstances where the council infrastructure was 
already struggling to cope with weather-related problems. 
But even had conditions been idyllic, sun splitting the sky, 
bluebirds singing and all that, 2500 still seems way too big. 

One of the main post-hooha arguments made in defence 
of the OMM was that the vast majority of competitors were 
highly experienced hillgoers, more than capable of looking 
after themselves in adverse conditions; indeed, many would 
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have relished the event precisely on these survivalist 
grounds. Fair enough. But small-is-good is almost axiomatic 
in hill activities, for the sake of safety and peace-and-quiet. 


| Massive gatherings (eg Three Peaks Challenge attempts) 


tend to involve hill novices and naivety. 

How would these experienced OMMers react, away from 
the event, were they in a campsite and a squad of 250 
turned up? Or in a bothy when a group of 25 arrived, how- 
ever well-behaved? Not best pleased, perhaps? But we’re 
not talking 25 or 250 here. We’re talking 2500. 

3 — Location Location Location 

It's largely because of the annual Three Peaks palaver that 
Seathwaite seemed a dim-witted choice of venue for the 
OMM. Just as over in Wasdale, the Borrowdale locals — 
many of them experienced and generally sympathetic 
hillgoers — are reportedly sick to every last back tooth of 
being crowded out by mass-event mobs. Every June sees 
busload after influxing busload of Three Peaks fundraisers 
clogging the valley, filling the small hours with engine-noise 
(Scafell Pike is inevitably the night leg), and periodically 
having to be steered or hauled off the slopes. “We’re doing 
it for charity,” cry the organisers, gleefully. “And you’re 
sucking money out of the charity known as mountain res- 
cue,” mutter the long-suffering locals. 

Of course the OMM crowd were largely at the opposite 
end of the ability-and-experience spectrum, but it would 
have been nice to see the organisers give this side of 
things a bit more thought than appears to have happened. 
Even without the Three Peaks angie, a lot of people live 
there or thereabouts — Borrowdale is hardly some back- 
of-beyond wilderness — and there was always likely to be 
substantial community concern and media interest when 
things started to go awry. By all means organise the OMM 
— it’s a good thing, on the whole. But don’t imagine for a 
minute that it operates in isolation from the local community, 
and don’t organise it in Tourist Central only to then bleat like 
a bunch of Herdwicks when it ends up all over the news. 
Want to stay out of the limelight? Hold it up a glen, quietly. 

(Combining the earlier Karrimor-sponsored days with the 
current OMM incarnation, this was its 41st year. Location- 
breakdown: southern mainland Scotland 11; Lakes nine; 
Highlands, Pennines/Howgills, Cheviot/NE England, North 
Wales four each; Mid Wales two; Arran, Peak, Devon one 
each. So holding it in the Ponds was not new, but some of 
these would have been before it became so leviathan-like.) 
4 — Weir’s way with words 
The central character in much of what happened that week- 
end was Mark Weir, proprietor of the Honister Slate Mine. 
Weir features twofold, in that (a) his name keeps cropping 
up in discussions of who called in the mountain rescue 
teams (they were presumably alerted by the police, who in 
turn would have found other and arguably better things to 
do had they not been alerted by someone). And (b), he pro- 
vided two humdinging quotes to the media, repeated end- 
lessly on the Saturday night and Sunday morning: “We have 
come within inches of turning the Lake District mountains 
into a morgue”, and “The organisers should be shot”. 
Grade-A soundbites, those, especially coming from an ac- 
tively involved local businessman, and it’s unfair to blame 
the news outlets for latching on to them. Indeed, opting to 
ignore such juicy material probably comes close to being a 
sackable offence — for negligence — in journalistic terms. 

Weir's role is likely to remain unclear and divisive for 
years to come. To some he was the Hero of the Hour, open- 
ing up his visitor centre to provide sustenance and shelter 
for the wave of OMM refugees. In the week after the event 
his website, www.honister-slate-mine.co.uk, included this 
upbeat assessment: “It’s back to business for everyone. Eve- 
ryone is safe. The rain has gone, the waters have receded 
and with care you can get through. Once again the area 
looks spectacular. It is totally different to what people may 


have seen repeated on television and on websites and in 
newspapers which were all filmed at the eye of the storm.” 
Others, however, saw him as the Villain of the Piece: 
various climbing and hill-running websites included reports 
of Weir and/or the police shooing bedraggled runners 
back down the Buttermere side of the pass, when their 
cars, dry clothes, etc were on the Borrowdale side. Simi- 
larly, there have been reports of the slate mine centre not 
being as welcoming as suggested, eg there was even one 
report of a competitor being charged £10 for a cup of tea. 
Who to believe? Goodness knows. Chances are it was 
a bit of both, with Weir meaning well but getting flappy 
and over-reacting. Once the abandonment had been an- 
nounced and the MRTs, police and media throng had been 
deployed, it was never likely to be straightforward. Weir 
appears not to have won many friends that weekend, but 
from his point of view a problematic and potentially perilous 
situation was resolved. HotH or VotP? Neither, really. 
Three final thoughts — 
(i) Entry to the OMM cost £85 per team of two. Multiplying 
by 1250 gives £106,250. The organisers donated £17,000 
to local MRTs after the 2008 event, and that’s laudable. But 
without for a moment wishing to suggest there’s been any 
wrongdoing, where does the bulk of the money end up? 
Seems quite a lot to disappear into organisational costs. 
(ii) If the OMM crowd are hard-core hill minimalists to a 
man and woman, what was to be made of the sight, on one 
of the TV news reports, of a competitor trudging back to 
base carrying what appeared to be either a shop-window 
manikin or an inflatable sex-doll? Were they testing some 
new kind of emergency bivvy shelter? 
(iii) How grateful should the OMM community be to Jona- 
than Ross and Russell Brand? The Borrowdale balls-up 
fed the rolling news monster for 36 hours or so, and threat- 
ened to rumble on for several days with the usual guff 
about banning this and controlling that. But that same 
weekend the Mail on Sunday, bless ’em, broke the Ross/ 
Brand phone-prank story and by the start of the new week 
the charming Radio 2 chums had become the dominant 
obsession. The OMM was already yesterday’s news. 


Further reading — 
www.theomm.com/ 


www.sieepmonsters.co.uk/racereport.php?race_id=6846 
www.thewestmorlandgazette.co.uk/search/?search=omm 
http://news.bbe.co.uk/1/hi/england/cumbria/7691338.stm 
www.grough.co.uk/view/2008/10/26/all-back-safe-as-media- 
storm-follows-omm-weekend/ 
www.ukclimbing.com/forums/t.php?t=326132 (you have to 
register to see this 954-post thread, but it’s lively and interesting) 


On the subject of BBC DJs and charity, Chris Moyles 
climbed Snowdon on 31 January along with his inevitable 
entourage by way of training for a Kilimanjaro attempt for 
Comic Relief in February. Well done and all that, even if 
producer Aled Haydn Jones’ post-hill comment to the North 
Wales Daily Post — “I think it was the walk down to Llan- 
beris that killed us” was ill-judged, given the spate of acci- 
dents and rescues on Snowdon through December and 
January (and two brothers were to die there the next day). 

There are photographs at Moyles’ BBC website, including 
an interesting one at www.bbc.co.uk/radio1/chrismoyles/ 
galleries/4131/9/#gallery4131 labelled “We were battling 
winds of 70-80 mph”. Look at this and see if you think 
Moyles and his pals resemble people standing on the roof 
of a car doing 75mph. Not that they would exaggerate the 
severity of conditions, of course. 


Lost and found dept. Roderick Manson picked up “a hat 
and two light waterproof gloves in excellent condition” on 
the Fionn Bheinn / Meall nan Cabar col, Sunday 7 Decem- 
ber. In case anyone thinks such things are never reclaimed, 
the binoculars reported in TAC72 as having been found in 
an obscure bit of Morvern were duly reunited with their owner. 


One last bit of BBCology. BBC Scotland’s Matt Barrett is 
working on a documentary about Munros, likely to hit the 
BBC Four digital airwaves this summer. He’s keen to hear 
from anyone intending to complete before the end of May; 
contact him at matt.barrett@ bbc.co.uk or 0141 422 6110. 


From TAC74 p4: “When TAC73 came out in the spring, a 
litre of unleaded petrol cost just over £1. It subsequently rose 
by 15p or more, and although there has recently been a 
slight retreat, the overall trend surely remains upward.” 
Hmm. Since then the price has dipped as low as 82p per 
litre and has spent much of the time in the mid-80s. Just goes 
to show how well the Ed understands global oil markets. 


Dear TAC, 
You might think that everything has 


Dear TAC, 


E2P. The Lennon McCartney will unite 
the John Lennon memorial in Durness 


been said about the November Glen- 
rothes by-election — and why would it 
be of interest to TAC readers anyway? 
Read this interview with the new MP 
for Glenrothes, Lindsay Roy: www. 
totalpolitics.com/politico.php?id=62 
Mr Roy is continuing in the tradition of 
Labour politicians such as the late 
John Smith MP and Chris Smith MP: 
What do you collect? 
| bag munroes. 
What is your most unusual hobby? 
Cycling to outlying munroes and 
climbing them in a day. 
Given that Mr Roy lives in Fife, perhaps 
an appropriate parliamentary question 
might be which “outlying munroes (sic)” 
does he cycle to and climb in a day? 


Regards, Neil Cuthbert, Edinburgh 


Following our Elvis to Presley stra- 
vaig (TAC69 pp10-12), we were 
pleased to discover a picture of sev- 
en Elvis impersonators on Meall 
Buidhe (Glen Lyon) in the Munro 
section of the SMC website www. 
smc.org.uk/Munros/Compleatists. 
php?ID=3723 The Elvi were cele- 
brating John Mitchell’s last Munro (he 
is Munroist no.3738) with a Three 
Ages of Elvis tribute. John and his 
chums (largely sporting the now-cus- 
tomary white-flared jumpsuit, shades 
and comedy wig) certainly cut a dash. 
One chap is wide of the mark with his 
headwear tribute, however. It is the 
Arctic Monkeys who sing Balaclava. 

Also, a belated “Uhuh” in the direc- 
tion of Davie Balfour, who attempted 
(and just failed) to do Elvis—Presley 
on a bike in 24 hours last year (www. 
forres-gazette.co.uk/news/fullstory. 
php/aid/1868/_One_night_not_ 
enough_for_Elvis_fund-raiser.html). 


' A decent cover version. 


Finally, the good Dr Spedding has 
hit upon a splendid follow-up to the 
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with the Mull of Kintyre, taking in 
Strathpeffer’s Lonely Heart’s Club Band, 
Stornoway Fields Forever, Harris(on), 
Lucy in the Skye with Diamonds, Love 
Love Meall Dubh, Ringo Steall, | Feel 
Fyne ... you get the idea. 

Those who sponsored us generously 
on the E2P will be pleased to know that 
the Lennon McCartney is at least two 
years away, which gives plenty of time 
for “The Fools on the Hill’ to plan the 
route and think up more crap puns. 


Regards, David Gray / Nick Spedding, 
Aberdeen 
ee ee) 
Dear TAC, 


| noticed in TAC74 (p12) that you were 
asking how many Munros Tom Weir 
hadn't climbed. He wrote about this in 
his last My Month for the Scots Maga- 
zine in the May 1999 issue. Under a 
column headed The Modern Munroist, 
he said that “I think it is unlikely that | 
shall climb the half dozen which stand 
between me and completion”. 

| went to a Tom Weir talk in Gala 
many years ago and was able to have 
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The Angry Inbox 


a few words with him. | was fairly new to 
hillwalking and asked if he had done all 
the Munros, unaware at the time of his 
pedigree in climbing, Himalayas, etc. 
His curt reply was “No! — | want to be 
the first person not to do them all”. Ouch! 
He loved the hills of Scotland, but 
being a Munroist was obviously not at 
the top of his list of priorities. His talk 
was excellent, delivered in his own cou- 
thy style, and the slides were superb. 


Yours, Walter Baxter, Galashiels 


(aa 
Dear TAC, 


Mags and | met up with that infernal 
Lambeg drum on the Ben (TAC74 p16) 
on 31 May last year, when we did Tow- 
er Ridge. At the very moment | was 
descending into Tower Gap, my foot 
flailing for that faraway hold, the drum 
started up! It was quite an aggressive 
rhythm, like the drum-roll for the circus 
high-wire, with a bit of the Reverend 
Doctor from Ballymena thrown in. And 
not for nothing is the face below the 
Great Tower known as Echo Wali. 

We were followed up Tower Ridge 
by a rope of 14 from Keswick MRT, 
including a lively chap celebrating his 
80th birthday. And he wasn’t being 
dragged up, either. 

| once asked Tom Weir about his 
incompleatness. He said that, after the 
war, he had become more interested 
in technical climbing. At the time this 
seemed a valid explanation, but look- 
ing back, it’s inconceivable that a Scot- 
land-based climber wouldn’t suffer 
enough bad-weather days, or unwill- 
ingness-of-companion days, or declin- 
ing years, to finish them off. 

| will defend his multiple ascents of 
the Buachaille though, as a product of 
the number of great climbs there. | 
wonder how many different routes he 
took to the top, and indeed on how 
many of those ascents he didn’t visit 
the summit, stopping at Crowberry 
Tower or just at the top of his climb. 
From my time as a climber and on the 
edge of fell running, | know that the 
philosophies on repeating are quite 
opposite. The runner will always want 
to do their usual route a bit faster; the 
climber will always want to do some- 
thing new. 


Yours, Andy Heald, Bardowie 


Ed. — When writing the TAC74 note 
about Weir's missing Munros | over- 
looked the man himself having com- 
mented on this in TAC33, in 1997. Ask- 
ed about the then-recent changes to 
the list of Munros, Weir wrote: “! speak 
as one who hasn’t done them all, though 
| have been standing within a dozen for 
twenty years. | just happen to like hills 
at all heights and seasons, being 
something of an old square who first 
climbed Ben Lomond aged 16, sixty- 
seven years ago; | have no desire to be 
the oldest Munroist in the list.” 


38 http://www. cameronmeneish.co.uk/diarypage? 


an award? 


nae woke 
Wanna give Donald Trump 
January 28th, 2009 


Like thousands of others I was very disappointed (but hardly surprised) at 
the way Donald Trump gained planning permission for his Menie Estate golf 
development. The cow-towing of politicians and business folk was 
embarassing and put a shame on the SNP government, If, like me, you'd 


www.grough.co.uk has recently seen a surprise outbreak of love and peace 
(sort of) between the Ed and Cameron McNeish, so it’s with goodwill and for 
general genial amusement that TAC feels compelled to highlight the use, in Mr 


McNeish’s blog, of the term “cow- 
towing”. This follows in the grand 
tradition of his mangling loan- 

words (eg “deja vous”, and 

treating kudos as plural), 

and it conjures up a 

rather sweet image. 


Interesting to compare that “within 
a dozen’ with Walter Baxter's finding 
of the “half dozen” reference in Weir's 
final My Month piece. Did he add a 
Munro or two in the 18 months be- 
tween the comments? Weir was 84 
when the final My Month appeared; 
he died aged 91 in July 2006. 

Next question: which dozen or half- 
dozen Munros did he not visit? 
SERS Rear 


Dear TAC, 


Last year, enjoying a grand day out on 
Slioch, | managed to lose my beloved 
laminated copy of OS Outdoor Lei- 
sure sheet 8, The Cuillin and Torridon 
Hills. Annoyed though | was, | thought 
it would be a matter of popping into 
the nearest bookshop for another 
one. Not so. Although | can find a few 
second-hand copies on Amazon, 
none are laminated, and | would pre- 
fer to buy a new one anyway, if poss- 
ible. Other online resources either 
don't have it, or claim to have it, only 
to discover that they no longer have 
any stock. I’ve even had bookshops 
in New Zealand looking, with the 
same outcome. 

| emailed the OS and got the follow- 
ing reply: “Ordnance Survey replaced 
Outdoor Leisure 8 with Explorer 411 
and 433 during 2002. There are no 
plans to bring back Outdoor Leisure 8 
nor to reprint the map but you may 
be able to obtain copies from a sec- 
ond hand map specialist.” 

Cynically, | can’t help thinking that 
the OS think they will make a few more 
quid by restricting the availability of 
maps of the more useful areas of 
the greatest mountains in Europe so 
that where previously one map would 
do, the punter now has to fork out 
for at least four. It isn’t just the avail- 
ability that has irked me, however 
— one of the better features of the 
OL yellow series was that the map 
didn’t look like a child’s colouring- 
book with splotches of various colour 
to denote “access” or whatever, and 
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had less in the way of not very useful 
tourist markings, etc, which tend to get in 
the way if you are trying to count con- 
tours or discern nuances of terrain. 

| can’t be the only person frustrated by 
the withdrawal of this map, can I? Would 
TAC be able to get the OS to explain 
rationally why they withdrew it? More to 
the point, does anyone know where | can 
get a laminated copy of OL8 before next 
summer?! By the way, if anyone out there 
found my copy somewhere in the vicinity 
of NH014678, please could | have it back? 


Yours, Simon Holt, Bristol 
Fee AGPal SE RNS Ts AEs IR URL NUL TE CN 


Dear TAC, 


Readers may be interested in an ongo- 
ing access issue in the western fells of 
the Lake District. Both Wainwright and Bill 
Birkett describe a route from Lamplugh 
to Burnbank Fell via a lane running north 
of Wisenholme Beck. Just before Christ- 
mas, | descended that route as part of a 
circuit from Felldyke. As you leave the 
open fell (NY101206), the gate to the 
head of the lane is fastened with barbed 
wire. There are several notices saying 
“Keep Out” and “No Footpath”. Below the 
latter, it states “Piss Off’. This exclama- 
tion does not appear to have been add- 
ed by a frustrated walker as it seems to 
be in the same paint as “No Footpath”. 

As | was on my way down, | ignored 
the signs, climbed the gate and followed 
the clearly defined green road. Where 
this meets the right of way just outside 
Lamplugh is another cluster of signs in- 
structing walkers not to use the lane. 

The current Explorer Map confirms the 
green road is not a right of way and nei- 
ther is it access land. However, | am 
amazed there is not some tradition of 
continuous usage and also that anyone 
would seek to prevent pedestrian pas- 
sage along a track that can comfortably 
carry large farm vehicles. 

Perhaps some public-spirited reader 
who lives in the area may know more or 
may wish to pursue the issue with the 
National Park Access Officer. 


Yours, Andy Hyams, Knayton, N Yorks 


